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Association Notes and Editorial Comments 


GRATUITOUS SERVICES NO LONGER 
ADEQUATE FOR THE WORK OF 
THE ASSOCIATION 


ON FripAy, MARCH 27, 1954, at its 
annual meeting in Chicago, the Associ- 
ation broke a sixty year tradition. It 
voted to abandon the constitutional 
provision that none of its officers 
should be paid for his services to the 
Association. In other words, Article IV, 
Section 1 was amended by dropping the 
expression ‘‘...shall serve without 
compensation.” This action was taken 
to clear the way for paying for the part- 
time services of the general secretary 
of the Association and of the secretary 
of the Commission on Colleges and 
Universities. Similar action in regard to 
the secretaries of the other two com- 
missions, the Commission on Second- 
ary Schools and the Commisssion on 
Research and Service, is not being 
considered. Whether it ever will be 
taken, time alone will tell. 

Extensive accounts have been given 
_in THE QuarTERLy and elsewhere of 
the changed character of the work of 
the secretary of the Commission on Col- 
leges and Universities. It will be re- 
called that the Association received an 
overture from the National Commis- 
sion on Accrediting to the effect that 
the Association take over the functions 
of that Commission in North Central 


territory! The National Commission 
had grown weary of struggling with 
proliferating accrediting agencies and 
was proposing that the regional associ- 
ations assume that responsibility. In 
succeeding meetings the Executive 
Committee debated the overture, and 
finally assented to the proposal. This 
action made it necessary to provide 
adequate services and facilities to 
handle the increased load. To that end, 
a “secretariat” had to be organized, 
since by no stretch of the imagination 
could the work be handled as the ac- 
crediting activities of the Commission 
on Colleges and Universities had tradi- 
tionally been conducted. Logic de- 
manded that practically all of the secre- 
tary of the Commission’s time be given 
to the enlarged assignment, and there- 
fore he had to be paid from Association 
funds. To that end, the Constitution 
was amended as already stated. 

As for the general secretary, it had 
been progressively apparent that the 
ever-increasing duties of his office 
would eventually overrun both his 
available time and energy unless he 
were relieved of some of his bread-and- 
butter assignments elsewhere. In brief, 
the labor-of-love policy of ‘‘no com- 


1See ‘Accrediting Enters a New Phase,’’ by 
Norman Burns, published in THE QUARTERLY, 
January, 1953, pp. 293-96. 
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pensation” finally broke down and the 
exigencies of the general secretaryship 
added to those pertaining to the in- 


creased functions of the Commission on 


Colleges and Universities, made com- 
pensation for released time inevitable. 
For years it has taken a modern 
Hercules to hold down the secretary’s 
job as the work of the Association grew. 
In a certain sense it is regrettable that 
compensation cannot be made retro- 
active, because the immediate past- 
secretary also had to be such a Her- 
cules. 

We said above that time alone will 
tell whether the remaining secretary- 
ships will become paid positions. If ten 
years ago anyone had said that the 
work of the Commission on Secondary 
Schools would entail global responsibil- 
ities, his hearers would have stared in 
silent wonder. Today, thirty schools 
for American children are accredited in 
Germany, England, France, the Philip- 
pines, Japan, Austria, Italy, French 
Morocco, Libya, and Puerto Rico. 
Also today, 3,247 domestic high schools 
are on the rolls of the Commission—a 
far cry from the few hundred so posted 
in 1895. When all the other functions 
of the Commission are added to those 
of maintaining basic contacts with 
these thousands of schools, again one 
thinks of Superman. 

Comparable things can be said about 
the Commission on Research and Ser- 
vice. Organized for a unique purpose, 
its work differs in character from that 
of the other two Commissions. It is 
characterized by studies of teacher 
education, of liberal arts education, of 
school library service, of experimental 
units for the high school curriculum, of 
the articulation of high schools and 
colleges, and others of similar char- 
acter. The success of its work attests 
the fact that these diverse projects 
have not been self-directing. Continual 
contact is maintained by the secretary 
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of the Commission, who had always 
had a regular assignment to meet else- 
where. 

During the sixty years of its exist- 
ence the Association has come far, and 
for the past fifteen of those years, very 
fast. The spirit of those who have 
served it has been the propelling force. 
That spirit will not be adversely af- 
fected in whatever office may carry a 
stipend. This is a confident prediction. 

Haran C, Kocu 


A RESOLUTION UNANIMOUSLY ADOPTED 
BY THE COMMISSION ON COLLEGES 
AND UNIVERSITIES AT ITS MEET- 
ING ON MARCH 24, 1954 


WHEREAS, The Commission on Col- 
leges and Universities needs to deepen 
the interest of member institutions in 
the purposes, the services, the achieve- 
ments, and perplexing problems of the 
Commission, and 

WHEREAS, The Commission is now in 
serious need of the advice of member 
institutions as it considers various 
proposals for its reorganization and for 
new emphasis in its program and 

WHEREAS, The member higher in- 
stitutions of some of the nineteen states 
have seldom met for a consideration of 
Association problems; therefore be it 

Resolved, First, That the Commission 
on Colleges and Universities instruct 
the Board of Review to arrange for 
state conferences of the Presidents, or 
their representatives, of the member 
institutions preferably prior to No- 
vember 1, 1954. (Arizona and Wyoming 
might be asked to join conferences of 
neighboring states.) 

Second, That the Board of Review 
designate a chairman for each state 
conference to be selected from the 
presidents of member institutions with 
preference given to present or former 
members of the Commission, and that 
the said chairman be requested to call 
the meeting, to plan the program and 
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to supply a summary of the delibera- 
tions to the Board of Review. 

Third, That each of the special com- 
mittees of the Commission, the Board 
of Review and the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Association be invited to 


frame questions to be submitted by» 


the Board of Review for consideration 
at the state conferences. 

Fourth, That the chairman of the 
state conference be advised to invite 
such members of the higher commission 
as reside in the state. 

Fifth, That each state conference be 
invited to select one or more presidents 
of member institutions to participate in 
a joint meeting with the Commission 
at its annual sessions of 1955 (one rep- 
resentative and an alternate from 
each state plus one additional repre- 
sentative for each 15 member institu- 
tions or major fraction thereof). 

(The foregoing resolution was sub- 
mitted by the late Dean Emeritus J. 
B. Edmonson, of the University of 
Michigan, and seconded by President 
Sam Hill, of Wisconsin State College at 
Superior.) 


USAFI STUDY 


ONE OF THE Most Important Com- 
MITTEES of the Executive Committee 
reported to the parent body on June 
25. The committee in question is the 
Committee on the Study of the United 
States Armed Forces Institute. The 
following excerpt from the minutes of 
that meeting is printed in full because 
it represents the culmination of months 
of work and the surmounting of many 
frustrating circumstances by that 
Committee. 

Mr, Fisher, Chairman of the Committee, re- 
ported on the progress of the work of the Com- 
mittee. Last year the contract called for a $43,000 
budget; this year the contract has been renewed 
with a budget of approximately $40,000. 

During this year the Committee has secured 


the cooperation of other organizations in this 
project. The regional Accrediting organizations, 
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the National Secondary School Principals’ Asso- 
ciation, the American Council on Education, and 
other organizations have been represented at 
meetings of the Committee in Washington, D. C. 

The Teachers’ Manual, the Students’ Hand- 
book, and the Source Book are completed. Plans 
are under way to have these volumes published 
through the American Council on Education in 
a manner similar to the publication of the Co- 
operative Study on Secondary School Standards. 
Thirty thousand copies of the volume will be 
available so each high school in the United 
States may receive one copy gratis. It is expected 
that the National Association of Secondary 
School Principals will distribute these copies and 
extend its endorsement to the project. Copies 
will also be sent to state commissioners of educa- 
tion and other persons and agencies who will be 
of assistance in sponsoring their use by the high 
schools. The volumes will be copyrighted in the 
name of the North Central Association. 

The Source Book, written by Mr. George Beck 
has materials about the Armed Forces which 
have, for the first time, been brought within the 
covers of one book. Through the efforts of Mr. 
Beck and Mr. Frank Byers the Committee has 
obtained the approval of these materials by the 
Armed Forces. 

The reception of the materials by the schools 
in the pilot study has been excellent. The achieve- 
ment and opionnaire tests have shown that de- 
sirable learnings have occurred. The parents of 
children have been very interested and their 
reaction is very favorable. At a meeting on July 
9, 1954 in Minneapolis the Committee expects 
to determine format and other matters related 
to publication. Mr. Fisher stated that if this 
project is successful it will undoubtedly con- 
tinue over the next ten or fifteen years. He rec- 
ommended that the publication be approved 
by the Executive Committee and the Committee 
be continued. 

Mr. Boardman stated that the success of the 
Committee is largely due to the vigorous leader- 
ship of its chairman, Mr. Lowell Fisher; both 
Mr. Fisher and Mr. Norman Burns deserve 
credit for leadership, enthusiasm, and vision. 

It Was Movep by Mr. Gibson, seconded by 
Mr. Bitting, that the report of the Committee be 
accepted, the publication be approved, and the 
Committee be continued. Motion carried. 


As published in the July, 1954 issue 
of THE QUARTERLY, the membership 
of the Committee is as follows: 


Lowell B. Fisher, Executive Secretary, Com- 
mittee on Admissions, University of Llinois, 
Urbana, Illinois (Chairman) 

George A. Beck, Principal, Central High 
School, Duluth, Minnesota 
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Norman Burns, Professor of Education, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois 

J. Fred Murphy, Principal, Broad Ripple High 
School, Indianapolis, Indiana 


POPULAR PAMPHLET TO BE REPRINTED 


REVISED MATERIAL for Know Your 
North Central Association is printed in 
this issue of THE QUARTERLY. The 1951 
edition of this bulletin proved so useful 
that the Association has authorized the 
printing of 40,000 copies for free dis- 
tribution. It will be ready before Jan- 
uary I, 1955. 

ANNUAL MEETING OF STATE CHAIRMEN 


THE THrrp ANNUAL MEETING of the 
nineteen state chairmen was held on 
September 26-28 at Jackson’s Mill, 
West Virginia. This is the location of 
the West Virginia 4-H Camp, the first 
of its kind in the United States, and is 
a favorite gathering place of many 
organizations. In 1952, the first meet- 
ing was held at Albuquerque, New 
Mexico and in 1953, at Laramie, 
Wyoming. It is the policy of the Com- 
mission on Secondary Schools to hold 
these sessions more or less on the pe- 
riphery of North Central territory so 
that many may be present who are in- 
terested in the work of the Association 
yet cannot conveniently attend the 
annual meeting in Chicago. 

At Albuquerque, the University of 
New Mexico was the host; at Laramie, 
the University of Wyoming; and at 
Jackson’s Mill, the State Department 
of Public Instruction. This identifica- 
tion gave scope to the hospitality 
promised by A. J. Gibson, chairman of 
the West Virginia State Committee. His 
letter, addressed to fellow state chair- 
men and invited guests closed with this 
sentiment: 


IN WEST VIRGINIA 


In West Virginia skies are blue, 
The hills are green and hearts are true; 
A joyous welcome waiteth you, 

In West Virginia 
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In West Virginia, happy beams 
The sun that kisses crystal streams, 
Enduring love is what it seems 

In West Virginia 


In West Virginia man is free; 

He dwells beneath his own roof-tree 

Oh come, my friends, and dwell with me 
In West Virginia 


FRATERNAL DELEGATES TO THE AN- 
NUAL MEETINGS OF OTHER RE- 
GIONAL ASSOCIATIONS 


THE INTERCHANGE OF REPRESENTA- 
TIVES of regional associations at their 
respective annual meetings has become 
a standard practice. No doors are closed 
to these delegates. In this manner 
direct observation of the activities of 
the associations is assured and the ex- 
change of ideas made possible. On 
June 26, the Executive Committee 
authorized the following appointments 
for 1954: 

STEPHEN A. RoMINE, chairman of 
the Colorado State Committee: North- 
west Association of Secondary and 
Higher Schools, Salt Lake City, No- 
vember 30-December 2. 

NorMan Burns, secretary of the 
Commission on Colleges and Univer- 
sities: Middle States Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools, At- 
lantic City, New Jersey, November 
20-277, 

Henry G. Harmon, past vice presi- 
dent of the Association and member of 
the Board of Review: Southern Associ- 
ation of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools, Louisville, Kentucky, No- 
vember 29—December 2. 

Hartan C. Kocn, editor of THE 
QUARTERLY: New England Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Secondary Schools, 
Boston, Massachusetts, Decembef 1-4. 

Pau M. Batt, past president of the 
Association: Western College Associa- 
tion, Berkeley, California, November 
4-5. (This is the fall meeting of this 
association. The spring meeting will be 
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held in Los Angeles, March 24-25, 
1955). 

In appointing these representatives, 
some attention was given to the geo- 
graphical locations of the appointees 
in relation to the meetings they will 
attend. Thus, Stephen Romine is pro= 
fessor of secondary education at the 
University of Colorado, Boulder; Nor- 
man Burns is professor of education at 
the University-of Chicago; Henry G. 
Harmon is president of Drake Univer- 
sity, Des Moines, Iowa; Harlan C. 
Koch is assistant dean of the Horace 
H. Rackham School of Graduate 
Studies at the University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor; and P. M. Bail is president 
of the University of Omaha. 


THEME FOR THE ANNUAL MEETING 
IN 1955 


ON JUNE 25, the Executive Committee 
adopted ‘‘Enduring Values in Educa- 
tion” as the theme for t955. At that 
session, the Advisory Committee on 
the Program for the Annual Meeting 
reported, and basic plans for the big 
assembly were laid. 


CONTRIBUTORS TO THIS ISSUE 


Ratpu W. AIGLER is professor of law at 
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the University of Michigan on terminal 
leave and for a third of a century rep- 
resented the University in the West- 
ern Conference; NoRMAN BurRNSs is pro- 
fessor of education at the University of 
Chicago and executive secretary of the 
Commission on Colleges and Secondary 
Schools; GEORGE E. CARROTHERS is 
professor emeritus of education at the 
University of Michigan; the late J. B. 
EDMONSON was dean emeritus of the 
School of Education at the University 
of Michigan; Donatp E. Emery is 
associate dean of the College of Adult 
Education, University of Omaha, 
Omaha, Nebraska; LowELt B. FISHER 
is executive secretary of the Committee 
on Admissions, University of Illinois, 
Urbana, Illinois, and past chairman of 
the Commission on Secondary Schools; 
James L. Morrit is president of the 
University of Minnesota; R. NELSON 
SNIDER is principal of South Side High 
School, Fort Wayne, Indiana, and 
treasurer of the Association; W. FRED 
ToTTEN is president of the Flint Junior 
College, Flint, Michigan, and chairman 
of the Commission on Research and 
Service; EUGENE YOUNGERT is super- 
intendent of the Oak Park and River 
Forest High School, Oak Park, Illinois. 


JaMEs LEwIs MorRILL, President, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


The Trusteeship of Freedom’ 


EVERY GENERATION finds itself con- 
fronted by certain crises. It is faced 
with unmistakable times of test and 
trial. It must draw upon the deeper re- 
sources of its heritage and faith. 

At such times, unless too ignorant or 
apathetic to care, men and women of 
good will and a sense of responsibility 
will come together in the need of re- 
assurance. They will seek the sense of 
shared strength for the duties of their 
day. Some of all this is in our minds as 
we meet together this morning, I sur- 
mise. 

In this respect, the theme of this 
Fifty-ninth Annual Meeting—‘‘Educa- 
tion’s Responsibilities for Freedom’”’— 
points up a special concern among us 
at the instant. We discern an issue 
beyond the general purpose and “‘ob- 
ject’’ of the North Central Association, 
so well defined in the statement re- 
printed on the second page of our 
conference-program.? 

It is a special summons in an anxious 
American moment. It is, first and es- 
sentially, a clarion call to the teachers 
of the nation. It acknowledges the 


1 Delivered before the Association, March 26, 
1954, at Chicago. 

2 The statement referred to reads as follows: 
“The object of the Association shall be the de- 
velopment and maintenance of high standards of 
excellence for universities, colleges, and secondary 
schools, the continued improvement of the edu- 
cational program and the effectiveness of in- 
struction on secondary and college levels through 
a scientific and professional approach to the solu- 
tion of educational problems, the establishment 
of cooperative relationships between the sec- 
ondary schools and colleges and _ universities 
within the territory of the Association, and the 
maintenance of effective working relationships 
with other educational organizations and ac- 
crediting agencies.’’—EDITOR. 


public acceptance of their indispen- 
sability in the long-range solution of 
any fundamental American problem. 

Candidly, I was at first reluctant to 
accept the friendly invitation to speak 
on this theme because university 
presidents, in the nature of their jobs 
and by common consent, are conceded 
to be the most remote from any really 
significant contact with the educative 
process among all their colleagues and 
associates. 

I don’t know about some of you, but 
a couple of weeks ago in filling out my 
income tax blank I found myself 
stumped what to put down in the very 
short space after the word ‘‘occupa- 
tion.” There wasn’t enough room for 
“university president’”—and when fi- 
nally I wrote in the word “‘educator’’ I 
had the guilty feeling of gratuitously 
having almost falsified my return! 
Only the teacher truly deserves that 
title. 

But whether teachers or adminis- 
trators, we know ourselves to be part- 
ners In a vast and indispensable social 
enterprise. And we are deeply aware— 
all of us, I think—of what the lawyers 
call a “fiduciary capacity.” 

The schools of any nation are 
trustees in a special sense of the na- 
tion’s most precious traditions, its 
heritage of culture. Life itself teaches 
much. Today, beyond any earlier 
time, the media of continuous com- 
munication have been magnified enor- 
mously: the printed word, the spoken 
word of radio and the pictured word of 
television and the motion picture. 
There is always the deep exemplary 
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impact of the home and family, and the 
eternal guidance of the church. 

But there are still knowledges and 
skills, ideas, values and ideals which 
cannot be taken for granted or left to 
chance for their teaching. The schools 
are still their trustees. Colleges and 
universities are their further expo- 
nents, catalysts and interpreters. 

For one, let me commend the phras- 
ing of our meeting-theme: ‘“Educa- 
tion’s Responsibilities for Freedom.” 
It is positive, not negative. It supports 
the subject of my own remarks: ‘‘The 
Trusteeship of Freedom.” Narrowly 
defined, to be sure, ‘“‘trusteeship” can 
mean merely protective custody. 

But as educators we have been too 
often and badly advised lately, I think, 
to take major responsibility for the 
negative ‘‘defense of freedom.” That 
task lies elsewhere: in the adult body 
politic to which as citizens, of course, 
we belong—but which transcends vastly 
our particular profession. 

Justice Learned Hand, you remem- 
ber, declared his colleagues on the 
bench to be less effective than the peo- 
ple and their elected representatives in 
the safeguarding of their constitutional 
liberties. The courts, he said, are for 
last resort (and there have been times, 
as in Jefferson’s day, when even the 
courts forsook their function). Liberties 
are preserved as men are enlightened 
with regard to them. ‘‘For their guid- 
ance there are no vade mecums, no 
handbooks, no manuals,” the Justice 
reminded us. 

James Madison went even further, 
in his warning to the House of Repre- 
sentatives in 1789: 

“In a government modified like that 
of the United States,” he said, ‘‘the 
great danger lies rather in the abuse of 
the community than in the legislative 
body (and his remarks have relevance 
to our own time). The prescriptions in 
favor of liberty ought to be levelled 
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against that quarter where the greatest 
danger lies, namely that which pos- 
sesses the highest prerogatives of 
power. But this is found in neither the 
executive nor legislative departments 
of government, but in the body of the 
people, operating by the majority 
against the minority.” 

Madison stressed this last point. He 
declared that the new American gov- 
ernment must guard against the tyr- 
anny of majorities “united by a com- 
mon interest or passion.” Scholars of 
history and political science have 
pointed out, again and again, the 
dangers of unrestrained and irrespon- 
sible majority rule, recognizing that 
demagoguery is democracy’s ‘“‘occupa- 
tional disease.” 

Mr. Walter Lippmann has lately 
identified as “‘the supreme political 
heresy of our time,’’ masquerading as 
democracy, the misconception of pop- 
ular government which holds as sover- 
eign and supreme the majority will 
which menaces too often the rights of 
minorities. He quotes George Washing- 
ton as saying, in a letter to John Jay: 

“T am sure that the mass of citizens 
in these United States mean well, and 
I firmly believe that they will always 
act well whenever they can obtain a 
right understanding of matters; but 

.. it is not easy to accomplish this, 
especially as is the case invariably 
when the inventors and abettors of 
pernicious measures are infinitely more 
industrious in disseminating their poi- 
son than the well disposed part of the 
community to furnish the antidote.” 

Thus Washington recognized, Mr. 
Lippmann says, that there was no 
guarantee that the rule of the people 
could not upon occasion be ‘‘despotic, 
arbitrary, corrupt, unjust, and un- 
wise.” “‘The people, too (as well as 
their government),” Mr. Lippmann ob- 
serves Washingon as believing “had 
to be restrained. They, too, had to be 
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held to account. They, too, had to be 
taught.” 

Well, to teach is the business of 
education. It is the means of discharg- 
ing our trusteeship. All else that we do 
is secondary. 

Now if it be, as I believe, that the 
immediate battleground of liberty 
under law in our democracy is in the 
larger domain of the body politic— 
with no special call upon educators as 
such to bear the brunt of the barricades 
—the challenging fact remains that the 
ranks of our adult citizenry are con- 
stantly renewed by the maturing mil- 
lions who come up from the schools and 
colleges. Here, indeed, are “‘education’s 
responsibilities for freedom” in the 
flesh! 

With wise teaching, freedom surely 
can be sustained in each generation, 
our sense of trusteeship must bind us 
to believe. Surely it need not be that 
youth must rediscover the viability of 
freedom through bitter experience with 
its absence. Surely the evils of days 
like these are sufficient to make man- 
ifest, by thoughtful classroom inter- 
pretation, the dangers that beset us? 

For we are-aware there is a current 
crisis: that we are confronted with 
enemies both foreign and domestic. 
How else account for the special theme 
of this meeting? 

I am thinking now about the com- 
pletely justified national—and interna- 
tional—concern about Communism; 
and some of its unjustified counter- 
effects. It is easy to deal with this situa- 
tion in name-calling and all the cliches, 
liberal and reactionary. It is easy to 
over-simplify. You can sneer at sincere 
patriotism, or carry it to psychopathic 
extremes—and both are being done. 

In respect to both government and 
education there have been both ap- 
prehension and a good many misappre- 
hensions, on balance. A California pro- 
fessor has remarked that never in his- 
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tory were so many thrown into a panic 


by so few. 
And in accepting the Lauterbach 


"Award of the Authors’ Guild for writ- 


ings that have “made a substantial 
contribution in the field of civil liber- 
ties,’ Mr. Elmer Davis said this: 

“Thanks to a false picture of the world, a false 
picture of modern history, millions of Americans 
think they can fight Communism by imitating 
Communism. A lot of education is needed in this 
country—education in what America has been, 
and still ought to be. The education won’t be 
easy; there are men who will fight it bitterly and 
viciously and slandereusly.” 


Some of this bitterness and vicious- 
ness and slander in the arena of educa- 
tion we have encountered in the inves- 
tigations and actions of certain com- 
mittees of Congress and the state 
legislatures and local schoolboards. 
Some of it has been largely, even if be- 
latedly, countered by the recently pub- 
lished report of the House Un-Ameri- 
can Activities Committee which points 
out the infinitesimally small percentage 
of Communist infiltration into the 
ranks of American teachers, and which 
attests to the patriotic integrity of the 
profession-at-large, despite some dis- 
appointing and incomprehensible de- 
fections. 

It is, we must recognize, an enor- 
mous national tribute to the influence 
of the educator that underlies this 
anxiety about him—although I am 
mindful of what Woodrow Wilson, as 
a teacher at Princeton, once declared 
to be his profoundest educational dis- 
covery: the infinite capacity of young 
people to resist knowledge. 

But the responsibilities of education 
recur in castigations from all sides. 
Commenting on the current scené and 
the special attack on Harvard Univer- 
sity, an editorial writer in the New York 
Times observes that ‘“‘the danger lies in 
the peanut-sized brain and the foghorn- 
sized voice—and then only if we put 
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them in positions of power.” ‘The cure 
is more education, not less,’’ he says. 
Writing on “Loyalty and Freedom” 
in the American Scholar, Archibald 
MacLeish asserts that the underlying 
failure, the too widespread forsaken 


faith in freedom, “‘is a failure of educa-, 


tion.” 

“We have increasingly ignored the 
human things, the things of the mind 
and spirit, the proof of man’s dignity 
and worth, in the teaching of our 
schools and even in our universities,’ 
he says, ‘‘and we are paying the inevi- 
table price.” ‘Generations of school- 
boys,” he goes on, ‘“‘taught only tech- 
niques and tools produce generations 
of men to whom only techniques and 
tools are important, men who have no 
comprehension on their own resources 
or those of their neighbors, men who 
know nothing of those great concep- 
tions of human destiny, those patterns 
of life and death which our kind has 
produced over countless generations.” 

Is there a lesson in this for us as we 
face up to education’s responsibilities 
for freedom? 

Even American political liberalism, 
a climate logically congenial to the 
typical academic mind, has lost the 
capacity for self-criticism, Dean 
Robert E. Fitch of the Pacific School 
of Religion argues in a recent issue of 
the New Leader. It seems to suffer 
from some kind of moral myopia, he 
says. ‘“Must it be,” he asks, “‘one of the 
ironies of our history—as in Plato’s 
day—that liberty should be assassin- 
ated by the liberals?” 

Writing nearly three years ago in the 
Christian Century, this same author 
observed that “if men will discipline 
themselves in ethics, others have less 
reason to do so.” . 

“But if men will not so discipline 
themselves,” he said, “if more than 
that they deny that any ethical re- 
quirement has relevance to their pro- 
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fession, they need not be surprised if 
suspicious and jealous and predatory 
interests find an occasion to move 
powerfully against them.” 

The dean’s diagnosis seems to me 
pertinent. It brings to mind the sorry 
procession of professors and teachers 
who have sought the shelter of the 
Fifth Amendment—some, requiring 
actually its protection; some, out of 
quixotic perversity; both with deeply 
damaging disservice to the fellows of 
their profession and the true safe- 
guarding of intellectual freedom, in 
my opinion. 

As several years ago I said in an 
address at my own university, a com- 
pletely overwhelming majority of the 
academic profession has long since 
decided, I am sure, that a true total- 
itarian cannot possibly be a true 
scholar; that membership in the Com- 
munist party betrays the trust and 
tradition of intellectual freedom, aban- 
doning to dogma and deceit the search 
for truth. 

Yet even now, this late, the academic 
profession has strangely failed—at the 
national level, at least—to work out 
any procedure for the policing of its 
own protection in this area of public 
anxiety. It has not formally revised or 
repudiated, so far as I am informed, 
the report of the American Associa- 
tion of University Professors’ Com- 
mittee on Academic Freedom and Ten- 
ure, published in 1948, which sustained 
the possible compatibility of Commu- 
nist party membership with academic 
integrity. 

My own concern about any possible 
infiltration of education by Com- 
munism—and the danger, I think, is 
long past—my concern is not that it 
might produce subversive saboteurs or 
scientists who will give away atomic 
secrets. So far as I know, no American 
professor has been indicted, tried and 
found guilty under ‘‘due process” of 
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treason or espionage. The danger is 
that any such infiltration could erode 
the ethics and integrity of intellectual 
freedom and independence. 

It was for this reason that without 
reservation I subscribed, together with 
the thirty-six other presidents of the 
institutions comprising the Association 
of American Universities, to the state- 
ment which declared that present 
membership in the Communist party 
is in itself sufficient proof of lack of 
fitness to be a member of the academic 
community of scholars; that the doc- 
trinaire discipline of the Communist 
party and intellectual freedom are a 


contradiction in terms, are antithetical. | 


Such a stand, it seemed to me, is the 
discharge of one of education’s first re- 
sponsibilities for freedom. 

We shall cling, of course, to our con- 
viction that there is a distinction be- 
tween the unpopular and the undemo- 
cratic in the realm of ideas and their 
expression. We shall recognize the 
duty of educational administration and 
the teaching profession, acknowledging 
their mutual responsibilities, to main- 
tain and defend the exercise of inde- 
pendent thought, indispensable for 
their own survival and the survival of 
the society they serve. 

We shall remember that ‘free socie- 
ties,’ as the British Dennis Brogan 
wrote, “produce a great many people 
of all kinds because they let them pro- 
duce themselves.” And here is the 
crux of whatever we mean by “the in- 
divisibility of freedom” which educa- 
tion has the peculiar responsibility to 
buttress by teaching and research. 

Continually we are charged—the 
schools and colleges and universities— 
by Dr. Robert Maynard Hutchins and 
others—with the mass production of 
mental conformity. But for years I 
have cherished a quotation from Felix 
Schelling: 

“True education,” Schelling said, 


. 
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“makes for inequality; the inequality 
of individuality, the inequality of suc- 
cess; the glorious inequality of talent, 
of genius. For inequality, not medioc- 
rity—individual superiority, not stand- 
ardization—is the measure of progress 
of the world.” 

We are schoolmen all, sharing the 
same opportunity and obligation in 
this regard, but the colleges and uni- 
versities carry the heavier burden in 
making plain the meaning of democ- 
racy in the domain of the mind, I 
think. More than the schools, the col- 
leges have found themselves the objects 
of criticism and suspicion. 

“Tt is difficult,” President Harold W. 
Dodds of Princeton said recently at 
Columbia, ‘“‘for the public to grasp the 
idea that a university exists for the 
purpose of entertaining, even generat- 
ing differences of opinion rather than 
achieving uniformity of outlook’”—to 
which may be added the statement of 
the Association of American Univer-— 
sities of which Dr. Dodds serves also as 
president, that “free enterprise is as 
essential to intellectual as to economic 
progress. A university must therefore 
be hospitable to an infinite variety of 
skills and viewpoints, relying upon 
open competition among them as the 
surest safeguard of truth.... To 
enjoin uniformity of outlook upon a 
university faculty would put a stop 
to learning at is source,” the statement 
says. 

To contend with ‘the revolt of the 
primitives against intelligence,” as a 
London Times writer has characterized 
it, is the ancient assignment of educa- 
tion—and despite the strength and 
glory of our American democracy, the 
task is never-ending. ’ 

It was discouraging to read recently 
the results of a Minnesota public opin- 
ion poll which revealed that 25 per 
cent of our Minnesota citizens do not 
believe that newspapers and magazines 
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“should be allowed to print anything 
they feel they should print, except 
military secrets’; that 40 percent op- 
pose peaceable assembly of ‘certain 
groups in this country’; and that 47 
percent say that “‘some people” should 
not be allowed to make public speeches, 

(I do not contend that every school 
and college should provide the forum 
for every kind of speaker or of doctrine. 
These institutions have a special func- 
tion—educational, not political—ap- 
propriate to their individual aims and 
judgments. But still they must affirm 
the constitutional right of freedom of 
thought and speech for all lawful groups 
in the body politic at large.) 

How completely this mis-educated 
and mis-led percentage of our public 
opinion poll have mistaken the genius 
of our American democracy! How far 
they have failed to discern, as Professor 
R. M. McIver of Columbia University 
has written, that: 

“Democracy is the only system of 
government that trusts in its own per- 
suasiveness,..the only system that 
has faith in the free mind. . . the only 
system that does not make education 
(as in totalitarian lands) the servant of 
power. 

“Universal education,” he goes on to 
say, ‘‘has been a gift of democracy, free 
education not only in the sense that it 
is provided without fees but also in the 
sense that freedom of thought and dis- 
cussion is not balked by the demand of 
government that the teacher become 
an agent of its policies.” 

Surely this last is a precious principle 
in the heritage our schools must trans- 
mit to the oncoming generations of its 
citizens. Surely it lends to our trustee- 
ship of freedom a quality of singular 
responsibility. 

Let us take heart from the reassur- 
ances that still surround us in this 
troubled time. Let us ‘‘find ourselves a 
great deal braver and better than we 
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thought,” as Robert Louis Stevenson 
wrote in his account of “An Inland 
Voyage.” 

The signs of reaction against reac- 
tion—of a stronger faith in freedom— 
are plainer now. AsI amsure you must 
have been, I was thrilled by the cour- 
age and confidence of Chief Justice 
Warren’s address last January at the 
Columbia Bi-Centennial Celebration 
on the theme: ‘‘Man’s Right to Know]- 
edge and the Free Use Thereof.”’ 

“Liberty—not Communism—is the 
most contagious force in the world,” 
he declared ‘‘It will permeate the Iron 
Curtain. It will eventually abide every- 
where. For no people of any race will 
long remain slaves. Our strength is in 
our diversity. Our power is in our free- 
dom of thought and research.” 

It is interesting to remember that 
Karl Marx said the same thing a hun- 
dred years ago when he wrote that the 
only effective opponent of Russia’s 
march to world power was ‘“‘the explo- 
sive power of democratic ideas, and the 
inborn urge in the direction of human 
freedom.” 

Let me venture the belief that de- 
spite the TV and radio alarmus and 
excursions which are designed to make 
lie-detectors of us all, the American 
people are making headway in sizing 
up more sensibly their problems. They 
are seeing some of the grays, not just 
the blacks and whites. 

The debates of the last presidential 
election, the current discussion of 
foreign policy and of many major 
domestic issues, reveal a wide diversity 
of sincere spokesmen free to press their 
points. The realm of critical rationality 
has been expanded, it seems to me. 

We are being reminded of what his- 
tory, philospoby, literature and science 
have long since attested: the utility of 
freedom. We are able more clearly to 
identify for what they are: the obscur- 
antists, the provincials, the suppres- 
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sionists whose ignorance or fear leads to 
the ‘‘escape from freedom.” We realize 
from fresh example that “there is 


nothing more frightful than ignorance * 


in action,”’ as Goethe said, 

We are learning again the lesson— 
as in Minnesota, especially, we must— 
that it is possible to survive the passing 
seasons! In every age and society, we 
should know, there can settle in some 
time of stress the atmospheric pressure 
for conformity—like the cold blanket 
of winter which slows the growth of all 
nature and freezes the free flow of prog- 
ress, withits vast and penetrating chill. 

So, in too much of the world today, 
we see the totalitarian winter of the 
human soul. 

But up in our Minnesota country, at 
Duluth, I have sometimes watched the 
ice-breakers—those small and sturdy 
ships which push into the brooding 
white expanse, cutting a course so 
that commerce may flow again and the 
great fleet of ships imprisoned in their 
harbors may resume their profitable 
passages. 

Is it too much to suppose ourselves, 
in the democratic enterprise of educa- 
tion, as crewmen on the ice breakers for 
freedom? 

Let me end where I began: 

The teacher is the true trustee of 
freedom. But we in administration— 
the principals and superintendents and 
presidents—are partners in the trust, 
with a special responsibility: 

How can we better exemplify our 
American heritage which equates free- 
dom with responsibility? What does 
this mean in the organization and 
administration of a school system and 
an individual school, in the college or 
university over which we preside? 

In our classrooms, are our teachers 
free to be the enlightened interpreters 
of freedom? Do they have the knowl- 
edge and understanding to lift their 
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students to the shoulders of those 
earlier giants of liberty in our heritage 
for the view that is larger than that of 
those standing in the crowd? 

We have no national system of edu- 
cation such as I saw in so many coun- 
tries overseas last summer, but rather, 
forty-eight state systems within 
which the control and at least two 
thirds of the support is local. We ad- 
ministrators are close to our constitu- 
encies. We are the spokesmen of our 
schools and institutions. It is we who 
must interpret. them to our school 
boards and trustees and regents, to our 
state legislators, our alumni, our fellow- 
citizens and taxpayers—with the need 
to persuade and justify their support 
in the unafraid American climate of 
freedom. 

Of course this is not easy! Democ- 
racy is itself the most difficult of all 
forms of government. 

What I have tried to make more | 
meaningful is the measure of our 
trusteeship. Its claim upon us is deeper 
than the duty of mere protective cus- 
tody, I have said. It is the challenge 
to our every resource of generous re- 
sponse, of patriotic integrity and the 
faith of our fathers. 

It is the trust, I think, that is in our 
minds at some moment of every day at 
our desks. For ““Education’s Responsi- 
bilities for Freedom” are one and the 
same with its age-old obligation to 
build for a better day. 

And ‘‘when we build,” as Ruskin 
wrote long years ago, “‘let us think that 
we build forever. Let it be such work 
as our descendants will thank us for. 

“And let us think, as we lay stone 
on stone, a time is to come when these 
stones are held sacred, becauge our 
hands have touched them—and that 
men will say, as they look upon the 
labor and wrought substance of them: 
See—this our fathers did for us!’’ 


Nozman Bugns, Secretary, Commission on Colleges and Universities 
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_ To civz vou some frame of reference 
| from which to examine the kinds of 
| things that our Commission has been 
| thinking about over the last several 
| years and which have been taking some 
| definite shape over the past few 
months, I should like to say, and Iam 
sure that most of you will agree, that 
the function of the North Central 
Association has always been to make 
the largest contribution within its 
| aed ex to the improvement of educa- 
tion. That has been the function from 
“the beginning and it is still the basic 
| function of this Association. 
_ Although this function has remained 
" constant throughout the years, it has 
| been necessary to modify it from time 
to time—to modify the procedures 
|. that are employed by the Association 
' in accomplishing its objectives. These 
| modifications have grown out of 
_ changes in the condition of society and 
the situation in which our institutions 
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The North Central Association, as 
any other association of its kind, must 
- obviously modify its procedures in the 
| light of changing conditions if it is to 
| continue to be effective in the accom- 

_ plishmentof its purposes. I would like to 
| illustrate this point with an experience 

| of the Commission on Colleges and 
} | Universities. 


Hey Magee “cnet oe 


; re cnc eed aad steno- 
| typist’s notes of Mr. Burns's address —Epitoz. 


To accomplish its purposes, the 
Commission on Colleges and Univer- 
sities initially attempted to bring 
about the improvement of higher 
education largely through a program of 
standardization of institutions. In the 
early days, standardization and ac- 
creditation were pretty much the same. 
It was important that improvement in 
higher education be brought about be- 
cause at that time higher education 
in America was in a chaotic state—it 
was difficult to tell even what a college 
was. 

First of all, therefore, a college had to 
be defined before any step toward its 
improvement could be taken. It was 
accordingly agreed that a college must 
have at least six major departments; 
that it should have professors giving 
full time to the work of the institution; 
that it should offer a four-year program 
in the liberal arts and that it should 
require for admission graduation from 
a four-year secondary school. 

This was really a type of standard- 
ization. Because of the chaotic state of 
higher education, there was need for 
some agency to attempt to bring a 
degree of order into this picture. The 
accrediting associations, of which the 
North Central Association was one of 
the earliest in the field, adopted this 
plan of standardization—that is, set- 
ting up standards to which institutions, 
if they were to be accepted into mem- 
bership would be expected to conform. 
Those standards were usually quanti- 
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tative—so much of this and so much of 
that. There was justification for such 
standards at that time. 

However, the situation has changed 
considerably in response to various 
social forces. For instance, we have 
had an enormous increase in enroll- 
ments at the higher level, which is an 
old story to most of you. We have had 
increasing demands from the groups 
which sponsor our institutions to pro- 
vide services of various kinds, services 
for the groups or for the society which 
they served. 

At the same time we experienced an- 
other change which was very impor- 
tant; namely, that education should be 
functional—that it should be related to 
life needs. Now, since life needs varied 
quite a bit from one group to another 
and one section of the country to an- 
other, in itself this situation led to 
diversity, a desirable diversity, among 
our higher institutions which was not 
characteristic of earlier colleges which 
had a fixed curriculum of classical 
liberal arts. The groups served by 
these colleges were relatively homogene- 
ous. However, with the influx of 
larger numbers of students from all 
classes of society, such a curriculum 
was no longer appropriate. 

This situation led to differentiation 
among institutions—different sponsor- 
ing groups expected different kinds of 
things from the institutions they were 
sponsoring. This meant that institu- 
tions eventually differed from each 
other. 

At the same time that enrollments 
were increasing so rapidly, society was 
also demanding more and more services 
from these institutions. Of course, as 
this happened, the institutions grew 
closer to the people than they had been 
in the earlier days when they served 
a relatively exclusive group. One of the 
outcomes has been that more people 
have a rather immediate concern with 
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higher education, with what higher 
institutions are doing than was char- 
acteristic of the earlier days. Also, 


‘the wants and desires of different 


groups, all differing from one another, 
contributed to this change among 
higher institutions. 

It is clear that a process which at- 
tempts to improve higher education 
through the application of standards, 
to the requirement that institutions 
conform to particular patterns, is quite 
inappropriate under the conditions 
that now exist. Rather than contribut- 
ing to institutional improvement, 
they act as a restrictive force. They 
may actually retard the development 
of different kinds of programs, of dif- 
ferent ways of doing things that are 
important in the light of needs faced 
by our higher institutions today. 

The modification of fixed standards, 
let me hasten to add, is not a new idea 
in the North Central Association. 
About twenty years ago the North 
Central Association, in its dealings 
with its higher institutions, aban- 
doned the application of fixed mini- 
mum standards and moved to the 
philosophy of accrediting which started 
with the basic idea that an institution 
should be examined in terms of the 
purposes that it set for itself. 

Here was a very significant recogni- 
tion of the differentiation that should 
properly exist among higher institu- 
tions. It was a marked step forward 
and a great deal has been accomplished 
under this new philosophy of accredit- 
ing. 

An attempt was made to make 
adopted practices consistent with this 
philosophy of accrediting. However, 
since that time twenty years ago when 
this very significant shift in emphasis 
was made, very little has been done 
to evaluate accrediting procedures, 
despite the fact that the social forces 
to which I referred a moment ago have 
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continued to operate with undimin- 
ished force. 

Moreover, it is common knowledge 
that the institutions in this country are 
very shortly going to be faced with 
another very large increase in their 
enrollments. This fact has implica- 
tions for the nature of the programs to 
be offered, the qualifications of the per- 
sons who will teach those programs, 
and the financial support these pro- 
grams will require. 

In view of all these present and pend- 
ing events, it is necessary that the 
North Central Association take a look 
at the way it is doing things. How can 
it or how should it operate in a most 
effective manner to contribute to its 
fundamental objective, the improve- 
ment of education? I have particular 
reference to higher education here. 

At the last annual meeting the situa- 
tion which I have been describing re- 
sulted in some rather definite provi- 
sions for the examination of the role of 
the North Central Association in its 
relation to higher education. Some 
exploratory committees were set up. 
These committees have reported in an 
open session at this annual meeting 
and copies of their progress reports 
have been widely distributed. There- 
fore, I think it would be well if I were 
not to go into some of the suggestions 
in detail which, let me assure you, 
are still highly tentative. Instead, I 
would like to present to you some fun- 
damental ideas underlying the activities 
of these committees. I think that this 
would be the most useful thing that we 
could do this morning. 

First of all, these committees have 
been set up because of the obvious need 
for recognition and encouragement of 
institutional diversity. The assumption 
here, and it is the only valid assumption 
that we can make in this regard, is that 
we certainly should not try to prevent 
or interfere with this diversity among 
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higher institutions. Quite the contrary, 
if the very wide range of the needs of 
society is to be met by higher institu- 
tions, we must encourage it. 

Here two related points emerge 
which may be looked at separately. 

The first is that in a very real sense 
there are unique elements or combina- 
tions of elements in practically every 
higher institution. No two are exactly 
alike. Recognition of this fact requires 
some modification, I think, of the way 
we treat these institutions. We made 
an important step in that direction 
twenty years ago and we need to take 
some further steps now. 

As higher education in this country 
developed, a variety of types of insti- 
tutions emerged. Those belonging to 
any particular type have a very large 
community of interest even though 
they may, in very real respects, differ 
from each other. 

Sometimes it seems that the institu- 
tions which belong to this Association 
have very little in common other than 
the fact that they all offer post-high- 
school work. Beyond that, the differ- 
ences become great indeed. Compare 
the developing community college un- 
der local sponsorship with the more 
traditional type of liberal arts college; 
with the urban university and the par- 
ticular setting in which it operates 
and the peculiar needs that it has to 
meet; with the state universities, which 
are serving the entire state and also, in 
many instances, regions; with the pri- 
vate institutions that again have dif- 
ferent sponsorship and different kinds 
of needs and which depend on what 
their clients or groups associated with 
them actually expect of them. 

The second point is the importance 
of encouraging institutional initiative. 
This, of course, is related to the first 
one in a very real way. It grows out of 
the notion that if we are to have this 
diversity among institutions and en- 
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courage it, we must look to the insti- 
tutions themselves to make a very im- 
portant contribution to the improve- 
ment of their programs. To the extent 
that they differ from one another, to 
that extent nobody from the outside 
can tell them what they should do. 
This has implications, as you can see, 
for the relationships of our Associa- 
tion with our higher member institu- 
tions. 

Also involved in this idea is the no- 
tion that after all, if improvement is to 
be real and lasting, it must be self- 
generated—that it must come out of 
the institution itself. We are not nearly 
so effective with our institutions if we 
impose regulation from without rather 
than encourage them to study their 
own programs and the best way to do 
the kind of things that are expected of 
them. 

As you can see, all of these things are 
interrelated. 

In connection with our accrediting 
activities, we have had a tendency in 
the past, I believe, to give rather too 
much emphasis to the notion of insti- 
tutional status. By that I mean that 
we have concentrated very largely on 
the determination of whether a higher 
institution has reached a certain level 
which would justify its inclusion in the 
membership of this Association. That 
idea is useful up to a point, of course, 
and must be continued. But in addition 
we certainly need to emphasize the 
idea of institutional growth, regardless 
of what the status of an institution 
may be at a particular time. 

It is extremely important, if we are 
to accomplish our purposes in the best 
possible fashion, that we do everything 
that we can to encourage those institu- 
tions that are already above the mar- 
gin at which they would be admitted 
to the Association to continue to im- 
prove. This, you see, also has impor- 
tant implications for the way in which 
we work with our member institutions. 
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Better still, I think that we can say 
that it has important implications for 


the way in which our institutions work 


in concert to accomplish the purposes 
of the Association. 

The next idea is the importance of 
preserving institutional integrity. I 
have already referred to some of the 
thoughts underlying this in some of my 
earlier remarks. In this connection 
there are two things to be considered. 

The first of these is the definition 
and limitation of function. There are 
few institutions, if any, whose poten- 
tial resources are so great that they 
can be all things to all men. The very 


‘pressures to which I have already re- 


ferred tend to force institutions to as- 
sume obligations which they should 
not assume and which they are not 
prepared to assume. This means that 
this Association should encourage in 
every possible way the integrity of 
function, recognizing that functions 
are going to differ from institution to 
institution. Let’s not have all institu- 
tions trying to do the same things and 
let’s not have all of them trying to do 
everything. Let’s try to encourage the 
idea of having each institution carve 
out an area of service which it wants to 
perform more than any other. 

We should also take into considera- 
tion what might be called internal in- 
stitutional balance. This is a part, I 
think, of the idea of the preservation 
of institutional integrity. We must 
have institutions which are trying to 
perform different functions. We must 
have institutions, for example, which 
combine a number of professional 
schools with a liberal arts college and 
in which the relationships among these 
different units are perfectly clear where 
there is a clear general purpose to which 
all of these units, despite the differences 
in their specific purposes, will make a 
maximum contribution. 

There are all kinds of factors operat- . 
ing today which have a tendency to 
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break these complex institutions down 
so that there is no uniformity or single- 
ness of purpose in them. This situation, 
I think, has important implications 
for the preservation of institutional 
integrity. 

Let us now look at the work of thé 
committees which the Commission has 
set up to put into effect some of the 
ideas with which we have been dealing. 

First of all, there is the Committee 
on Planning. This committee has been 
primarily concerned with the need for 
the conduct of studies in the field of 
higher education. One of the reasons 
for that very important need is that 
the criteria that we have been using 
have not been subjected to a constant 
and continuing scrutiny with a view 
to modifying them in the light of exist- 
ing conditions. Therefore, a program of 
study is obviously essential to that end. 

It is also important, and this relates 
to the program of studies, that the 
Association make more systematic pro- 
vision for consultant services in the 
interest of accomplishing its purposes. 
This is important because much of the 
study will be self study. You all know 
the impetus that this type of study is 
receiving. Foundations are increasing 
their interest in this kind of activity. 
Many institutions, however, have a 
very limited or inadequate under- 
standing of how to go about studying 
their own programs—trying to appraise 
the activities that they are carrying 
out in relation to their purposes. In 
this connection there has been a rather 
large demand, as well as for assistance 
with other kinds of problems. 

This notion of consultation has great 
significance when the encouragement of 
institutional initiative is the point of 
reference—initiative in defining func- 
tions, in limiting programs in terms of 
those functions; in short, when growth 
rather than status, is being striven for. 

Also important for the same reason 
and the same objectives, is the provi- 
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sion for a sort of clearinghouse service. 
A great many significant things are 
going on in institutions and sometimes 
within groups of institutions. It is im- 
possible to keep track of all of them 
despite their importance. It is there- 
fore highly desirable that the North 
Central Association serve as an agency 
for the gathering of all kinds of exper- 
iences, results of studies, techniques by 
which studies are carried out, for the 
purpose of making them available to 
our member higher institutions so that 
they may profit from the experiences 
and activities of others. 

These then are the things with 
which the Committee on Planning has 
been concerning itself. As you see, 
they are intended to contribute to the 
accomplishment of the objectives that 
I have set forth. 

There is a Committee on Professional 
Education also. This seems to me to 
be one of the major problem areas 
with which many of our higher institu- 
tions are faced today. The immediate 
impetus for the consideration of the 
problems of professional education 
came, of course, from the National 
Commission on Accrediting. This com- 
mittee has been actively at work for a 
number of months and is making sev- 
eral proposals which will find their 
place in this framework of objectives 
that I have set forth. 

The professional accrediting agencies 
have, I fear, in too many instances been 
contributing to institutional fragmen- 
tation. They have been a threat to in- 
stitutional integrity. This is probably 
the situation with which the Commit- 
tee on Professional Education is most 
concerned. 

Let me hasten to assure you, how- 
ever, that both the committee and the 
association feel that professional ac- 
crediting has served a very significant 
function. One only has to look at what 
the A.M.A. did in the early days result- 
ing in marked progress in the improve- 
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ment of medical education. One can 
also point to other examples of that 
kind. Therefore, these professional ac- 
crediting bodies have a very real role 
to play in the improvement of educa- 
tion. But when they operate in largely 
uncoordinated fashion—are concerned 
with a particular aspect and only with 
that aspect—then, I believe, they con- 
stitute a threat to the preservation of 
institutional integrity. 

It seems, then, that the North Cen- 
tral Association has an obligation to 
work with our member institutions 
and, through them, with these pro- 
fessional agencies in an attempt to 
counteract whatever tendencies exist 
toward the fragmentation of institu- 
tions and toward the dividing of loyalty 
of the professional faculties of our 
member institutions between their re- 
spective professional accrediting asso- 
ciations, on the one hand, and the insti- 
tution as a whole, on the other. There 
has been a decisive kind of influence 
operating here. 

One of the proposals by the Com- 
mittee on Professional Education is 
that our Association provide a person 
who will be conscious of the interrelat- 
edness of the various elements of an 
institution’s program and who will be 
interested in this notion of institutional 
integrity to accompany the examining 
teams when they visit the institution. 
Through this device we would have an 
opportunity to gain experience in 
working with professional agencies; to 
explore with them ways in which their 
activities could be of help to the pro- 
gram of higher education; and to work 
with them, looking toward the modifi- 
cation of practices that are unduly 
restrictive and therefore detrimental to 
the institution in its total development. 

The Committee on the Reorganiza- 
tion of Accrediting Procedures is an- 
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other important committee. It is pro- 
posing that the operations of the Com- 


.mission on Colleges and Universities be 


decentralized. 

The suggestion is that for purposes 
of dealing with higher institutions, the 
North Central area be divided into a 
number of districts, each district to 
have a committee which would repre- 
sent that district. This arrangement 
would recognize differences in the needs 
of the different kinds of higher institu- 
tions in our Association and provide 
a channel for them to express their 
ideas and to present their common 
problems. It would, I think, greatly 


‘strengthen the Association. If adopted, 


the reorganization would be done on a 
geographical level and also by type of 
institutions. 

It is obvious that such a move will 
be necessary if the Association is to 
develop the more intimate and helpful 
contacts that are contemplated in the 
plans of the other committees. 

The Committee on the Reorganiza- 
tion of Accrediting Procedures will also 
consider the necessary modification of 
accrediting procedures themselves— 
actual ways in which accrediting 
operations may be carried out. 

I hope that I have given you a gen- 
eral idea of the nature of the develop- 
ments that are taking place. Obviously, 
many problems will have to be solved. 
Many difficulties lie in the way of do- 
ing the things that the Commission has 
in mind, However, the response to these 
proposals so far has been very good. 
There is a tremendous interest in the 
matters that I have talked about here. 
I believe that along these lines lie op- 
portunities for the North Central*Asso- 
ciation to make an even greater contri- 
bution to the cause of higher education 
in the territory that it serves. 


W. Frep TOTTEN, Chairman, Commission on Research and Service 


Research and Service Needed by Both 
the Commission on Colleges and 
Universities and the Com- 


mission on Secondary 
Schools 


THe CONSTITUTION of the North Cen- 
tral Association obligates the Com- 
mission on Research and Service to 
initiate, plan, and carry forward studies 
in the fields of educatiorial and institu- 
tional research and service pertaining 
to universities, colleges, and secondary 
schools, Subject to the approval of the 
Executive Committee, the Commission 
on Research and Service shall engage in 
such research, study, and activity as 
either of the other Commissions may 
request. 

The Commission is further obligated 
to report its findings to the Association 
and to furnish leadership in interpret- 
ing its research findings and in focusing 
attention on those problems which are 
in need of consideration. 

Presently the Association is making 
a very serious attempt through all de- 
partments to evaluate its practices and 
to find out how well the member insti- 
tutions are being served. There is a 
keen awareness on the part of all 
officers and Commission members that 
the end results of all research effort 
and services must be evaluated in terms 


1 Delivered before the Joint Session of the 
three Commissions, March 25, 1954, at Chicago. 


of real projects for real reasons. If 
there is any basis for the accusation 
that the Association has been more 
concerned with making studies than 
with following through, it is the duty 
of the Association to make appropriate 
correction. 

Since the primary purpose of this 
talk is to review the research and serv- 
ice needs of the Commissions on Col- 
leges and Universities, and on Second- 
ary Schools, it seems in order to call 
attention to some of the projects under 
way at the present time. Each of these 
projects is the outgrowth of an ex- 
pressed need. Serious effort is con- 
stantly being made to evaluate the ef- 
fectiveness of each project. 

The Liberal Arts study, under the 
direction of Russell M. Cooper, now 
in its fourteenth year, is one of the 
most enduring cooperative studies in 
the history of higher education. The 
number of participating institutions 
has grown from twenty-eight to sixty- 
five during the years the study has been 
in existence. The colleges determine 
for themselves the problems that are 
to be studied on the local campus and 
then seek help from the sponsoring 
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committee in carrying forward these 
studies effectively and sharing expe- 
riences with sister institutions. 

On each campus the enterprise en- 
lists the cooperation of the teaching 
faculty members, as well as adminis- 
trators. Some of these colleges are ex- 
perimenting with new programs of 
general education, Others are working 
on the improvement of instruction, 
personnel services, and teacher educa- 
tion. Two workshops are held annually, 
several intercollegiate week-end con- 
ferences are held in various parts of the 
region, and a News Bulletin, with en- 
closed operational materials, is dis- 
tributed monthly. Strong educational 
advances on many campuses during 
the past fourteen years testify to the 
dynamic character and notable effec- 
tiveness of this service. 

Under the direction of Paul W. 
Harnly, the Sub-Committee on In- 
Service Education of Teachers con- 
tinues to serve the membership by 
identifying crucial problems, making 
studies concerning them, and publish- 
ing findings of these studies. 

A major study just completed is en- 
titled ““The Workshop as an In-Service 
Education Procedure.” Another major 
study completed and distributed last 
year was “Incentives Used in Motivat- 
ing Professional Growth of Teachers.”’ 
In earlier years such publications as 
“Improving Inter-group Relations in 
School and Community Life” and “A 
Study of In-Service Education” had 
wide circulation and use. The discus- 
sion group meetings built around in- 
service problems as a part of the an- 
nual meeting continues to serve a need 
of all Commissions. 

The Sub-Committee on Teacher 
Education, under the chairmanship of 
Edward F. Potthoff, is rendering in- 
valuable service to the twenty-four 
colleges participating in the project. 
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Each year’s activity begins with a 
summer workshop attended by two 


. representatives from each cooperating 


institution. Each participating college 
sets up its own local committee and de- 
termines the nature of the project or 
special problem to be carried on for 
the year. A coordinator from the com- 
mittee visits each participating college. 
Also, a news bulletin and packet ma- 
terials are distributed. A new service 
under development is designed to en- 
able a number of colleges interested in 
the same research project to pursue 
it on a cooperative basis. 

Many problems related to the de- 
‘velopment of desirable teacher training 
programs in large universities are under 
study by a sub-committee headed by 
F, E. Henzlik. It is highly desirable to 
utilize the total facilities of the uni- 
versity in the development of teacher 
training programs. Mr. Henzlik’s com- 
mittee expects to study the ways, 
methods, and approaches now used by 
large institutions which have success- 
ful teacher training programs in prog- 
ress. The report of these findings will 
be valuable and of great interest to all 
multi-purpose type institutions. 

Secondary schools have been both- 
ered for many years by training require- 
ments and certification requirements 
for school librarians. Walter L. Cooper 
is chairman of the School Library 
Study Committee that is attempting to 
determine the basic training needs of 
school librarians. This committee will 
suggest a sequence of courses which 
will prepare the librarian for more ef- 
fective service. Training institutions 
will be called upon to consider provid- 
ing training facilities in terms gf the 
suggested patterns. Mr. Cooper’s com- 
mittee will also formulate recommenda- 
tions for effective recruitment of com- 
petent young people to prepare for the 
job of school librarian. 
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Through its Committee on Experi- 
mental Units, headed by J. E. Stone- 
cipher, the North Central Association 
stands ready to further any educa- 
tionally sound efforts directed toward 
the production and use of materials for 
discussion of contemporary issues in 
the secondary schools. The work of this 
Committee encourages teachers to ask 
for and to use pamphlets which can be 
more flexible in-use and be kept more 
nearly up-to-date than standard text- 
books. Unit pamphlets now under 
development are ‘Practical Politics” 
and ‘‘A Study of India, Pakistan, and 
Southern Asia.’”’ Previous publications 
include ‘“The Federal Government and 
You,” ‘Democracy and Its Competi- 
tors,” ‘The Family and You,” “Why 
Taxes,” and several others. 

Another service effort of the Com- 
mission is in the area of Current Edu- 
cational Problems. B. L. Shepherd is 
chairman of a sub-committee which is 
preparing an instrument to be used to 
evaluate the program of Social Exper- 
iences in the High School. A survey 
blank and check sheet are being used 
to evaluate the program of activities 
and the organizations concerned with 
social experiences in the high schools. 
This project gives promise of real 
service to schools that are concerned 
with the appraisal of worth of their 
various activity and social programs. 

Charles A. Semler is chairman of 
the Sub-Committee on Military Infor- 
mation and Orientation. This project 
concerns itself with the problem of as- 
sisting schools in their efforts to devise 
programs to guide and train youth in 
high schools and colleges so that they 
may perform their impending military 
service with the greatest possible 
benefit to their country and satisfac- 
tion to themselves. The published re- 
ports from this project will prove most 
helpful to schools and colleges that are 
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attempting to formulate reasonable 
programs of responsibility to their 
students in preparing them for impend- 
ing military service. 

While the Commission on Research 
and Service has no direct responsibil- 
ity for accreditation either of colleges 
or secondary schools, the review of re- 
search and service projects given to 
you indicates the need for close work- 
ing relationships among all three Com- 
missions. The basis for accreditation 
in many instances is to be found in the 
reports and records of the Commission 
on Research and Service. The extent 
to which this Commission can serve 
as an effective integrating factor for all 
Commissions depends upon the qual- 
ity and the effectiveness of the service 
it can continue to render. 

As a basis for judging the immediate 
and future service, a survey of needs 
was taken among persons carrying 
some actual responsibility in the North 
Central Association. It was believed 
that those with responsibilities in the 
program would be well prepared to 
judge the kind of research and service 
needed by the Commissions whose re- 
sponsibilities lie largely in the field of 
accreditation. Nearly one hundred 
persons were willing to have their ideas 
incorporated in the next portion of this 
report. I wish hereby to express pub- 
licly my gratitude for the splendid co- 
operation of those to whom inquiries 
were sent. 

As you attempt to appraise the 
worth of the program which has just 
been reviewed, and as you pass judg- 
ment on what might be done with the 
following problems, please keep in 
mind that the entire program of the 
Commission on Research and Service 
is carried on by volunteer help. 

High schools and colleges alike have 
many concerns and are beset with a 
variety of problems, many of which 
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are common to both levels. The fol- 
lowing outline suggests ten problems 
of greatest concern and those that give 
promise of being of major importance 
during the years immediately ahead. 

1. Articulation between high schools 
and colleges——There is a lusty call, 
both from secondary and college peo- 
ple, for a program of research and 
action in the area of integration of high 
school and college work. Elements of 
interest in this topic range all the way 
from the justification of present en- 
trance requirements to the avoidance 
of duplication of subject matter at the 
two levels in certain subjects, such as 
English, mathematics, and science. 
One respondent claims that in certain 
courses at college level there is an al- 
most complete duplication of high 
school senior class work. Other phases 
of articulation that seem to need study 
include admission to college with ad- 
vanced standing on the basis of tests; 
admission on bases other than class 
standing and the completion of certain 
Carnegie units; mortality among fresh- 
men; the extent to which North Cen- 
tral membership affects admission; 
the development of terminal programs 
at the university level for those not 
geared to the completion of a four-year 
program; enlisting the interest of the 
arts and science faculty members in 
the articulation process and the de- 
velopment of an adequate guidance 
and personnel service through high 
school and college years to provide a 
more effective continuum than at pres- 
ent. 

One of the respondents offers the 
following statement: ‘From where I 
sit, I always see glimmerings of serious 
problems which are related to the 
sudden release from home disciplines 
and restraints to the freer life of the 
campus. All sorts of problems arise 
when the student explodes from home 
into college life.”’ 
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These accounts would seem to man- 
date the Commission and the North 
Central as a whole to make a major 


“approach to the problem of articula- 


tion between high schools and colleges. 

2. General Education——Many, at 
both high school and college levels, are 
searching for a philosophy of general 
education that will be reasonably ade- 
quate. We have yet to agree on the 
essential needs of students, the basic 
elements of our tradition, and the chief 
intellectual qualities that should be 
emphasized in the general education 
program. The big question seems to be, 
“Can we devise a continuum of student 
development in general education that 
may reasonably take place during the 
student’s experience in high school, 
junior college, senior college, or uni- 
versity, and in adult life?’ On the 
collegiate level, how can general educa- 
tion relate to liberal education on the 
one hand and to specialized education 
on the other? How can we get instruc- 
tors competent to teach general educa- 
tion courses who are devoted to their 
purpose? Should there be an independ- 
ent staff or should we use people teach- 
ing also in the more traditional pro- 
grams? 

These and other questions related 
to the whole field of general education 
suggest research activities that might 
be helpful to both Commissions. 

3. Reading.—One principal reported 
that ‘Problems of teaching reading at 
the secondary level are the most critical 
instructional problems in today’s high 
school.” A college professor states, 
“Both secondary schools and colleges 
need help in first making proper studies 
of the reading skills, habits, and atti- 
tudes of their students and, secortd, in 
planning and carrying through proper 
programs of reading improvement.” 

The Association has done some fine 
work in this field and, in our opinion, 
should re-examine the current need 
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for more work on this problem. It is 
suggested that an investigation be 
made as to the deficiency in reading, 
both by high school freshmen and col- 
lege freshmen, and that a program of 
reading improvement be stimulated by 


properly organized and properly dis 


rected North Central activity. There 
is a call for an authoritative appraisal 
of the value of the mechanical equip- 
ment on the market today for reading 
improvement. 

4. Administrative leadership—Mul- 
tiple response indicates that many, 
both at secondary and college levels, 
are searching for best practices in re- 
sponsible, democratic, administrative 
leadership. It is suggested that a case- 
study approach to this problem might 
be initiated by the Association. What 
are the more effective ways for admin- 
istrative officers, first, to be alerted to 
their responsibilities especially in staff 
leadership, second, to initiate and en- 
courage staff growth, and third, to 
assist in the actual application of the 
results of staff thinking on school prob- 
lems? A very wide variation in attitude 
and skill in this matter is readily seen 
among principals, deans, superintend- 
ents, and presidents. 

5. The development of good teachers — 
First comes the question, ‘“‘How can an 
adequate supply of high quality per- 
sons be enlisted in the high school or 
college teaching program?’ ‘There 
seems to be no authoritative answer as 
yet to the question of the relationship 
of the amount, kind, and quality, 
either of academic preparation or pro- 
fessional training to successful teach- 
ing. It would be of great help in the 
present critical shortage of good teach- 
ers to find out if there are techniques 
in teacher preparation not presently 
in common usage that could help meet 
the crisis of need. On the college level 
some pertinent questions-seem to be: 
Can the present graduate school best 
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prepare college teachers or should a 
new institution be devised for the pur- 
pose? How can graduate training be 
broadened without undermining requi- 
site specialization? Should courses in 
higher education and internship teach- 
ing experience be provided? What are 
thé intangibles inherent in good teach- 
ing and in poor teaching? These and 
other similar questions place this prob- 
lem high on the list for possible study. 

6. The student personnel program.— 
Recent years have brought better pro- 
fessionally trained staffs and increased 
budgets for student services and per- 
sonnel activities. The biggest unan- 
swered question seems to be, ‘‘How can 
the faculty be better trained and more 
effective in the counseling functions 
and in student personnel services?’’ 
Other questions needing study include: 
How should the personnel program fit 
into the school’s administrative struc- 
ture; should it be parallel to the aca- 
demic program or subsidiary to it? 
How can personnel services be better 
evaluated? What is a desirable balance 
between curricular and extra-curricular 
activities and how can it be achieved? 
It is reported that pledge activities on 
certain college campuses are getting 
out of hand. How should the college 
staff deal with this problem? A student 
personnel problem of concern to both 
the high schools and colleges has to do 
with the percentage of upper level high 
school students actually going to col- 
lege. It seems that there is no authori- 
tative report on the proportion of the 
upper ten to twenty per cent of high 
school graduates who actually go to 
college. Nor is there any good answer 
as to what we are going to do about 
getting any sizeable portion of the 
others of this group to go to college. 

7. Classroom instruction —tThe fre- 
quency of mention of problems relating 
to instruction indicates that there is 
still need for much research and 
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service in this important field. It is re- 
ported that there has been an increase 
of interest in teaching methods among 
college professors during the past dec- 
ade. There seems to be much interest 
in the improvement of teaching at the 
college level, especially for immature 
teachers. More insight is needed in 
how to motivate students to seek intel- 
lectual adventure and assume more 
responsibility for their own education. 
How can we serve individual students 
having widely divergent needs, back- 
grounds, and abilities? Particularly, 
how can superior people be identified 
quickly and challenged to the maxi- 
mum of their powers? How can in- 
structors more effectively utilize audio- 
visual aids, laboratory experience, com- 
munity resources, and the principles of 
group dynamics? How can students be 
permanently inoculated with the de- 
sire and determination to continue to 
learn? 

8. Curriculum revision—I shall use 
only one example. Junior colleges and 
many four-year colleges as well, have 
programs of a  vocational-terminal 
type, designed to prepare the student 
to enter upon his occupation at the end 
of two years of study. At the beginning 
of the freshman year a student must de- 
cide upon a terminal program or a four- 
year course. If he starts on the four- 
year program and drops out of college 
at the end of two years as many stu- 
dents do, he is not so well prepared for 
employment as he might have been 
had he completed a two-year terminal 
program. A study of the possible revi- 
sions in the curriculum that would 
enable a student to make up his mind 
at the end of two years rather than at 
the beginning whether he should enter 
an occupation or go into further col- 
lege work could be of great value. 

There were multiple suggestions for 
studies in the field of television and 
television used for instruction, both in 


‘television and athletics, 
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high schools and colleges. Since the 
Executive Committee has a special 


_ committee on television, I shall not 


take time to discuss the research and 
service called for in this field.! 

Also, there is much interest in the 
subject of athletics, from the stand- 
point of research and investigation. 
Because of the special athletic com- 
mittee of the Executive Committee, I 
shall give no further comment on this 
subject? 

In addition to the eight large areas 
discussed at some length here, in which 
there seems to be need for further re- 
search and service, and, in addition, 
over fifty 
other subjects were suggested. While 
time does not permit the enumeration 
of these topics, be assured that the 
Commission will carefully study the 
list and deal with the suggestions as 
best it can. A copy of this additional 
list can be made available to anyone 
who is interested. 

From the standpoint of service, it 
seems that we should find a more ade- 
quate means of distributing reports, 
information, and service of various 
kinds to all members of the Association. 
It is probably true that we do a better 
job in research than we do in follow-up 
service. Many people in many institu- 
tions, both high schools and colleges, 
know little or nothing of the work 
going on within the North Central 
Association nor of the materials, re- 
search reports, or services available. 
It is expected that some improvement 
will be made in this area within the 
coming year. 

As another service, the Commission 
is called upon to make a serious effort 
to obtain an estimate of worth of the 
work of the North Central Association. 
A measure of public opinion of the 


12 The report of this committee appears else- 
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Association as to its function and serv- 
ice would be useful. An analysis of 
s as to what the North Cen- 
tral Association means to high school 
superintendents, college 


statemen 


3 * . 
prinaipa: 


deans, college presidents, high school 
, and college teachers would 
A similar analysis of values 
‘the praemabersiip as a whole, to the 


teachers 


USEIL 


s schools, and to the commu- 
having North Central schools 


nities 


wa 
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would also be useful in obtaining a fur- 
ther measure of the worth of our work. 

Obviously, during the coming year it 
will not be possible for the Commission 
on Research and Service to attend to 
all of the needs suggested. However, I 
, can assure you that the Commission 
"wishes to extend its efforts toward the 
greatest possible effectiveness and new 
projects will undoubtedly be under- 
taken. 


LOWELL B. FIsHER, Chairman, Commission on Secondary Schools 


The Role of Laymen in the Com- 
mission on Secondary Schools 


Ir THE NorRTH CENTRAL ASSOCIATION 
in general, and the Commission on 
Secondary Schools in particular, are 
to continue to be effective and influ- 
ential in educational leadership not 
only in the Middle West, but in the 
entire country, then they must offer 
more than accrediting. While accredi- 
ting is still considered a significant 
part of the work of the Association, 
the fact must be faced that accrediting 
today is not nearly so significant as it 
was in March, 1895, when Dr. J. B. 
Angell and Mr. William H. Butts con- 
ceived the notion of the North Central 
Association. 

At that time, and for several years 
later, conformity with respect to many 
of the operations of both universities 
and secondary schools was not only 
desirable, but imperative. It repre- 
sented the transition period from the 
varied types of church and private 
academies to the public high schools. 
Universities needed some kind of assur- 
ance that entering freshmen came to 
their campuses with somewhat com- 
parable training and experience. 

In A History of the North Central 
Association,? by C. O. Davis, one learns 
that there were three problems which 
needed to be cooperatively solved at 
that time. One was that of trying to 
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on the stenotypist’s notes. Mr. Fisher spoke with- 
out manuscript.—EDITOR 

2See Item VI, ‘Publications of the North 
Central Association,” in this issue—EpDITOR 


decide what the entrance requirements 
in history should be for the universities 
involved. Another was what system of 
admission universities and colleges 
should adopt. The most interesting 
problem, however, was the problem of 
deciding just what constituted a col- 
lege and what constituted a secondary 
school. Mr. Davis says that ‘‘Consider- 
ation of what constitutes a college and 
what a secondary school called for 
classification of functions.’’ Perhaps we 
still have not solved this problem. 
Other problems soon arose, including a 
separation of the duties of boards of 
education and of superintendents of 
schools; the curriculum; and so forth. 
At first, the work of the Association 
was advisory and no school was re- 
quired in any way to adhere to the 
Association’s recommendations. 

It was soon found necessary to pro- 
vide for the first commission of the 
Association. It was known as the 
Commission on Accredited Schools and 
consisted of twelve members appointed 
by the president of the Association. 
From this Commission sprang the 
Committee on High School Inspection 
which, as Mr. Davis says, “struck out 
in a bold and adventurous manner.”’ 
It recommended that schools should be 
inspected and accredited and’ that 
definite standards be set up for accred- 
iting. In 1902, the Committee of In- 
spectors was named the Board of In- 
spectors, which in 1916, became the 
Commission on Secondary Schools. If 
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accrediting as a main function of the 
Commission on Secondary Schools can 
no longer provide the only kind of 
leadership that the North Central 
Association should offer, what then 
should be the next step? 


Since accrediting is inextricably part . 


of the Commission on Secondary 
Schools and since accrediting carries 
with it authority, I should like first to 
examine the basis of this authority in a 
democratic culture. In a democracy, 
there are several sources of authority. 
The statutes which we, the people, 
have written are legal expressions of 
our endeavor to regulate our conduct, 
our behavior, and even our attitudes. 
Contrary to the idea held by some 
people our statutes are not the su- 
preme nor the exclusive sources of 
authority in a democracy even though 
they be most significant sources. 
Statutes represent authority formal- 
ized by the people. The,sources of all 
authority in a democracy, therefore, 
rest with the people—the governed, 
not the governing. 

The North Central Association has 
been called an extra-legal organization. 
This is true, but in no way does it de- 
tract from the significance or the influ- 
ence of the organization; instead, it 
enhances it. 

Voluntary organizations hold a high 
place in the contributions made to the 
successful history of our country. 
Many of the statutes of the several 
states have resulted from study and 
work towards certain goals of well-es- 
tablished voluntary organizations. We 
in America are a people who like to be- 
long to organizations so that we not 
only can enjoy the companionship of 
people who have similar interests to 
ours, but because we have a desire to 
improve ourselves by affiliating with 
others who can help us achieve im- 
provement. Voluntary organizations 
offer the means for cooperatively set- 
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ting standards for ourselves and of ap- 
proving acceptable forms of behavior 
of a democratic citizenry. The North 
Central Association is such a voluntary 
organization. It is made up of member 
secondary and higher institutions and 
not of individuals, except as those in- 
dividuals officially represent member 
institutions or fill official positions by 
election or appointment. 

From the time of the conception and 
organization of the North Central As- 
sociation almost until the close of World 
War II, the laity expressed very little 
direct interest in public education and 
related organizations. The authority of 
the expert, who in this case is the pro- 
fessional educator, was almost univer- 
sally accepted without question, partic- 
ularly in the Middle West, during that 
time. State universities and State De- 
partments of Education inspected 
schools, laid down ultimatums, and so 
forth, with little, if any, reaction from 
the people of the local school district in- 
volved. The North Central Association 
not unlike other educational organiza- 
tions, operated very much as a group of 
individual educators rather than an or- 
ganization of member institutions and 
very little question about this proce- 
dure was ever raised by lay persons. 

World War II taught people many 
things, one of which was that educa- 
tional institutions can be one of the 
most powerful instruments for influenc- 
ing the attitudes and behavior of peo- 
ple. Hitler and Mussolini revealed this 
to the world. People began to realize 
the power and influence of formal edu- 
cation. At the close of World War II, 
with spiraling inflation and greatly in- 
creased taxation for public schools 
and for government in general, people 
became directly concerned about 
public education, perhaps for the first 
time in the history of our democracy. 
They began to ask questions. They 
wanted to know what kind of boys and 
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girls professional educators were at- 
tempting to develop. They wanted to 
know whether the high taxes which 
they were paying were being used 
properly and efficiently. Then came 
our apprehensions concerning conflic- 
ting ideologies, including Communism, 
and after having seen Hitler’s success- 
ful program of indoctrinating an ideol- 
ogy through formal education, people 
wanted to know whether the schools in 
America were indoctrinating their 
children with ideas adverse to the wel- 
fare of democracy. 

Professional educators, I fear, not 
having been accustomed to dealing 
with lay people about such a matter, 
found that their public-relations pro- 
grams were primarily involved with 
showing off the schools through athlet- 
ics, music, and so forth. Therefore they 
did not know how to cope with the 
problem effectively. The school had 
been on the hill for so long that we did 
not know how to react when the town 
also moved up the hill. We were ac- 
cused of being smug, and perhaps we 
were. For the first time in our history, 
the citizens were exercising the author- 
ity vested in them with respect to their 
schools. No longer, in most states at 
least, can even a friendly visitor from 
a State Department of Education or 
from a State University come into a 
community and say, “This shall be 
done”’ and it is done. People want to 
know why, and some even ask, ““Who 
is he to come into our community and 
tell us what we should do with respect 
to our schools?” People have a right 
to ask such a question. It then be- 
comes our duty as educators to conduct 
ourselves accordingly, because the 
ultimate authority rests with the peo- 
ple. People do, however, recognize the 
authority of the expert, the profesional 
educator. The professional educator, 
however, must exert this authority in 
a different manner from that of ten, 
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fifteen, or twenty years ago. He must 
behave as a participant in a group 
which is seeking to arrive at common 


‘goals and to devise the means of achiev- 


ing them. 

How then does the North Central 
Association fit into this situation? In 
my opinion, it fits more naturally and 
more easily than it did fifty years ago. 
People want good schools. The man on 
the street will be likely to set higher 
standards for an educational program 
than some educators. People are willing 
to be governed by regulations which 
uphold high standards, but they want 
to participate in the formulation of 
‘such standards. Putting it another 
way: People resent standards if they 
have not participated in their formula- 
tion and if they do not understand the 
reasons for particular standards. 

It is true that accrediting involves 
the setting and maintaining of stand- 
ards. Standards with respect to ac- 
crediting, however, usually represent 
floors rather than goals—the minimum. 
Standards set cooperatively by persons 
concerned in a situation unrelated to 
accrediting usually represent goals 
rather than floors. 

The North Central Association, be- 
ing a voluntary organization of mem- 
ber institutions, should include, at the 
local level particularly, all of the per- 
sons officially connected with the mem- 
ber institutions. Local Boards of 
Education have been designated as the 
controlling bodies of the schools within 
legally constituted school districts. 
People elect or appoint the governing 
boards of member institutions. People 
invest these boards with delegated 
authority. Thus, for a school to gain 
membership in the Association, the 
Board of Education, exercising such 
authority, through the school execu- 
tive expresses a desire for such an 
afhliation. 

It should be pointed out that the 
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North Central Association has no 
standards for admission or for con- 
tinued membership except those which 
the representatives of member insti- 
tutions have set up. Presumably the 
administrative official of the Board of 
Education, who in most cases is the 
superintendent, has participated in 
setting these standards. Although it is 
assumed that this administrative offi- 
cial represents his governing board in 
his participation in the affairs of the 
Association, it has been found in too 
many cases that the board has been 
quite unaware of the character of such 
participation. 

People are interested to a greater 
extent than ever before in standards of 
quality in public education. The North 
Central Association provides the means 
for them and their professional educa- 
tors to cooperatively set standards of 
quality. Actually, the only authority 
which the North Central Associa- 
tion has is the authority of the local of- 
ficials of member schools, and this au- 
thority, in turn, is derived from local 
Boards of Education. 

In Illinois, we feel that we have rec- 
ognized this fact and have set up 
machinery to bring representatives of 
the people into the deliberations of the 
Association in that state. The Illinois 
School Board Association appoints to 
the Illinois State Committee five board 
members. These members attend the 
meetings of the Illinois State Com- 
mittee and participate in all of its 
deliberations. A determined effort has 
been made to encourage administrators 
to include their Boards of Education in 
their dealings with standards already 
adopted or proposed by the Association. 

It would seem feasible for all State 
Committees to include members of 
Boards of Education. It is even more 
remotely conceivable that the Com- 
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mission on Secondary Schools itself 
may some day include some members 
of Boards of Education’ from each of 
the nineteen states in its membership. 
In my opinion, this is going to become 
absolutely necesary when it is recog- 
nized that the authority of the Associa- 
tion is derived from member institu- 
tions and that the authority of each 
member institution comes, in turn, 
from the people through the Board of 
Education. 

In closing, may I ask where in Amer- 
ican education is there any greater op- 
portunity than that provided by a 
voluntary organization such as the 
North Central Association to system- 
atically bring together professional 
educators and lay persons for the pur- 
pose of setting standards of quality for 
themselves and the institutions which 
they represent? Where in our way of 
life can a more democratic means be 
found for devising a systematic struc- 
ture for such a cooperative enterprise? 
If we capitalize this opportunity, in 
my opinion, the North Central Associa- 
tion in general, and the Commission on 
Secondary Schools in particular, can 
become one of the greatest driving 
forces in the Middle West for the 
systematic and cooperative improve- 
ment of education. Should we not find 
joy in being part of such an enterprise? 
Should we not find satisfaction in work- 
ing side by side with our neighbors and 
our friends, who happen to be in pro- 
fessions other than our own, in formu- 
lating means for the improvement of one 
of the greatest instruments of democ- 
racy—education? 

I have faith that the North Central 
Association and the Commission on 
Secondary Schools will continue to 
assume not only an appropriate, but an 
influential and enthusiastic, role in 
such an undertaking. 


GroRGE E, CARROTHERS, Professor Emeritus of Education, 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan 


Early Beginnings of the Cooperative 
Study of Secondary School 
Standards 


THE EVALUATIVE CRITERIA of the Co- 
operative Study of Secondary School 
Standards and other materials devel- 
oped by that Study are being used in 
thousands of high schools across the 
country, by tens of thousands of 
teachers and principals for the benefit 
of hundreds of thousands of teen-age 
boys and girls. Also these Criteria have 
been adapted to educational situations 
both above and below the secondary 
school level so that their usefulness is 
being felt in both junior colleges and 
elementary schools. This exceptionally 
widespread interest in the Criteria and 
other materials produced by the Study 
frequently leads to inquiries as to how 
such an extensive research project got 
underway. Recently several letters of 
inquiry, even from distant parts of the 
United States and from other countries 
as well, have come to the writer who 
was the chairman of the general com- 


1 Nore: In 1933 the Cooperative Study of 
Secondary School Standards got under way. As 
the author of this article makes clear, it is a con- 
tinuing project. For the first seventeen years, he 
was the chairman of the General Committee 
which directed the Study. The influence of the 
Evaluative Criteria which emerged from the 
Study is unquestioned. Thus after twenty-one 
years, a period marked by the continuing revision 
of the Criteria under experimental conditions, 
this authentic account of the early years of the 
Study is an important contribution to its his- 
tory.— EDITOR 


mittee of the Study for the first seven- 
teen years of its existence. 

The Evaluative Criteria are the 
standards developed, printed, and dis- 
tributed by the Study for the two-fold 
purpose, (1) to help high schools 
organize better programs of education 
for all children enrolled, and (2) to 
provide measuring instruments for use 
by accrediting associations in deter- 
mining which schools are entitled to 
recognition. These are extensive stand- 
ards of a useful nature, covering 
every phase of both public and non- 
public secondary schools. They in- 
clude criteria or standards on General 
Procedure, Pupil Population and 
School Community (sixteen sub-head- 
ings), Educational Needs of Youth 
(ten sub-headings), criteria or stand- 
ards for each of the sixteen separate 
areas of teaching and learning, and 
standards for the School Plant. These 
Evaluative Criteria, general and sug- 
gestive rather than narrow and manda- 
tory, are of genuine use to teachers and 
administrators who want to develop 
efficient schools to meet the needs of all 
boys and girls. ; 

Apparently the brief statement of 
the organization of the Study con- 
tained in the 1939 General Report does 
not fully satisfy some of today’s active 
users of the Evaluative Criteria. In- 
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quiries continue to come in about the 
agencies, the interests, and the men 
who started the ball rolling which has 
now become almost an educational 
avalanche. In a reply to a recent in- 
quiry from a professor of secondary 
education in California, a somewhat 
detailed explanation was prepared cov- 
ering the early beginnings of the Study. 
The desire was to give that college 
teacher a few details of those early 
days, apparently for use with his 
students. The following paragraphs are 
based quite largely upon that letter and 
are given here for the information of 
other inquirers scattered widely over 
the many areas in which the Evalua- 
tive Criteria are being applied. 

The first thing to be said is that 
many forces were working independ- 
ently in different parts of the country 
in the early 1930’s toward the improve- 
ment of education, specially on the 
secondary and higher education levels. 
The Commission on Colleges and Uni- 
versities of the North Central Associa- 
tion had just about completed its 
study of higher education.! The results 
of this study, which were then being 
used in the evaluating of colleges, were 
stirring up concern for improved 
standards for use by the Commission 
on Secondary Schools in its work with 
secondary schools. Administrators of 
the high schools were becoming a bit 
restless as their schools continued to 
be measured and evaluated by the 
same narrow standards devised for use 
a generation earlier, which had been 
written to fit a situation existing prior 
to the large influx of high school pupils 
all over the country. The reader will 
recall that by the thirties these schools 
had greatly expanded their curric- 
ulums, their facilities, and their staffs. 


1 See Revised Manual of Accrediting, Office of 
the Secretary, Commission on Colleges and Uni- 
versity, North Central Association, 5835 Kim- 
bark Avenue, Chicago 37, Illinois.—EDITOR 
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Enrollments had more than doubled, 
and the schools were attempting to 
meet the needs of all boys and girls, 
and not just those “destined” to go to 
liberal arts colleges. Yet the same 
limited standards were still being used 
to measure these ‘‘new”’ schools, and 
supposedly to help improve education 
at the  secondary-school level. The 
educational unrest was beginning to 
show in several ways and in a good 
many places. 

The National Survey of Secondary 
Education, a questionnaire study di- 
rected by Dr. Leonard V. Koos, of the 
University of Chicago, for the United 
States Office of Education, had been 
completed and stored away on govern- 
ment shelves ready for distribution to 
any and all inquirers. Yet not a very 
large number of school men asked for 
the publications, and it appeared that 
the Office of Education was loath to 
make any extensive effort to promote 
their use. Thus many of the volumes 
remained in storage in Washington. In 
an attempt to learn something about 
the extent to which the findings of the 
National Survey of Secondary Educa- 
tion were being used in Michigan, the 
Bureau of Cooperation with Educa- 
tional Institutions of the University of 
Michigan sent an inquiry to the more 
than six-hundred high schools in that 
state. We were greatly surprised to 
learn that only a few of the adminis- 
trators of the secondary schools, both 
public and non-public, had ever heard 
of the Survey. Possibly the Office of 
Education, a Government agency, was 
reluctant to carry on an information- 
promotion program in regard to it. 
Anyway, the Survey did not seem to 
bring many changes in high schools or 
in the professional teaching of second- 
ary education at the college level. Yet 
it did arouse an increased interest in 
the possibilities for improvement in 
that field of educational endeavor. 
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Several other avenues of interest also 
were beginning to be manifest. The 
time seemed to be about ripe for a 
scientific study in the high school area. 
Apparently, then, just at that time the 
North Central Association was fortu- 
nate in initiating the study reported in 
these pages. 

No one person or agency was respon- 
sible for starting, organizing, and 
carrying on the extensive project which 
came to be known as the Cooperative 
Study of Secondary School Standards 
—no more than Lindbergh was respon- 
sible for inaugurating non-stop flights 
to Europe. Prior to his historic venture, 
many persons had been interested in 
flying and in endurance flights. The in- 
ternal combustion engine was being 
perfected, thousands of boys and men 
were experimenting with the making 
of better airplanes, and scores of in- 
dividuals were undertaking ever longer 
and longer flights, some of whom dis- 
appeared in the waters between Amer- 
ica and Europe. Each enthusiastic, air- 
minded adventurer helped a little. A 
non-stop flight to Europe was about 
due. Then it happened! Lindbergh, 
with the special assistance of his friends 
in St. Louis and other well wishers, 
selected and moulded together the 
several resources and elements out of 
the total picture and started a flight 
across the ocean. He so organized and 
united all these ‘“‘helps” that his flight 
ended in success. But he did not do it 
alone. J. B. Thomas, a friend of mine, 
speaking as if he were Lindbergh, 
wrote a poem entitled “WE” from 
which the following lines are taken: 

Langley and Wright flew with 
me that night— 

All of the great past-masters 
of flight — 

No lone flier was I, 

Scorning the threat of the sea, 


Twas the fellowship of the sky 
That sped; not I, but We. 


And thus it was with the Coopera- 
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tive Study. Many persons should be 
credited with getting the study started. 
Many correspondents have referred to 
“the writer as “the early leader,” and it 
can be said that he was somewhat re- 
sponsible for the real “‘kickoff.” We of 
the North Central Association did help 
to organize and draw the many forces 
together which resulted in the launch- 
ing of this Study. Its importance is 
attested by the opinions of students of 
education throughout the land who 
hold that it has had more to do with 
the advancement of secondary educa- 
tion than any other happening since 
the famous Cooley decision in the 
Kalamazoo Case of 1872. Since the 
writer did have a central part in the 
starting of the work, he may be par- 
doned for quoting, let’s hope with 
modesty, a few assertions even though 
overdrawn, from a letter written some 
time ago by one of the most capable 
and most active workers! in the Co- 
operative Study movement: 

The Commission on Secondary Schools of the 
North Central Association has always been an 
active group, but I am definitely convinced that 
a real ferment took place when you became 
chairman. You had the wisdom and the courage 
to put into operation an improvement which had 
been gradually coming into the open and about 
which nothing had been done. Under less cap- 
able hands the revision of our standards might 
have become a purely local affair. To you must 
be given the credit for realizing that the move- 
ment for improving standards was national in 
scope. To you must go the credit, the sole credit, 
for the initiation and the organization of the 
Cooperative Study of Secondary School Stand- 
ards. .. . What has happened in the last seven- 
teen years in the program of evaluating second- 


ary schools is an enduring monument to you and 
your leadership. 


The first organized effort toward a 
planned study came in 1933 at the 
annual meeting of the North Central 
Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools in Chicago. At that time the 


1 Dr. Carl G. F. Franzén, Professor of Educa- 
tion, Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana. 
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writer was somewhat disturbed be- 
cause the high school at Bad Axe, 
Michigan, was about to be warned for 
violating the standard requiring every 
teacher to have at least five hours of 
college work in each individual subject 
he was teaching. A teacher in that 
school was teaching general science 
even though he had not taken any col- 
lege courses in the subject. He had had, 
as the writer recalls it, botany, zoology, 
chemistry, physics, and possibly other 
specific sciences, yet he did not techni- 
cally meet the stated requirement. The 
school, even though a good school in 
many ways, was to be penalized, 
whereupon the writer made a speech 
about the need for better, broader 
“measuring rods” or standards if the 
North Central Association were to be 
of most help to secondary schools. The 
Commission on Secondary Schools 
then elected the speaker chairman of 
the Commission for the following year, 
with the understanding that we would 
see what could be done with the stereo- 
typed standards then in use. (Results 
as usual: make a speech and they give 
you a job to do.) 

The twenty state chairmen were des- 
ignated a committee to see whether a 
start could be made. Five men were 
selected as the active committee: Dr. 
Carl G. F. Franzén, of Indiana Uni- 
versity; Mr. J. T. Giles, of the State 
Department of Public Instruction, 
Wisconsin; Mr. M. R. Owens, State 
Department of Education, Arkansas; 
Mr. A. A. Reed, University of Ne- 
braska; and the writer, chairman. 
Several meetings were held before the 
Association, then in session, adjourned. 
Plans were made for getting the study 
underway. The Association allotted 
$1,000 as a small sum with which the 
committee could start operations. 
Agreement was reached that a research 
worker should be secured and that the 
study should be started at once. The 
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chairman agreed to set aside space in 
the offices of the Bureau of Coopera- 
tion with Educational Institutions, of 
which he was director, at the Univer- 
sity of Michigan in Ann Arbor. Dr. 
Orie I. Frederick, who is now Professor 
of Education and Director of Research 
at Western Michigan College of Educa- 
tion, Kalamazoo, Michigan, was em- 
ployed as the research worker and a 
study of pertinent literature in the 
secondary field was begun. The exten- 
sive library at the University of 
Michigan was readily accessible and 
the services of the office secretaries of 
the chairman were made available on a 
part-time basis; thus the Study was 
soon off to a good start. 

The other four members of the com- 
mittee continued to make suggestions 
as we kept in touch with one another 
during the spring months of 1933. It 
was decided that the committee should 
meet again for further planning on 
July 3, 1933, in Chicago. Meantime 
the chairman decided to make a trip 
to Akron, Ohio, to talk with Dr. 
George F. Zook, President of the Uni- 
versity of Akron, who had had much to 
do with the study of higher education 
by the North Central Association, and 
who was United States Commissioner 
of Education-elect. From that first 
meeting in Akron until his untimely 
death in 1951, Dr. Zook was of great 
help to the Study. Without his assist- 
ance the members would never have 
been able to accomplish what they 
have done. Also it should not be for- 
gotten that when Dr. Zook as Com- 
missioner of Education loaned Mr. 
Carl A. Jessen to the Study on a part- 
time basis, as an advisory member and 
secretary, he made another large con- 
tribution. Mr. Jessen has been a most 
understanding, effective, hard working 
member of the group throughout its 
entire existence. He deserves more 
credit than can ever be given to him. 
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Each of the five members of the com- 
mittee was to make contact with other 
men interested in secondary education. 
The chairman was especially asked to 
write Dr. Joseph Roemer, of the South- 
ern Association of Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schools, and Dr. E. D. Grizzell, 
of the Middle States Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools, both 
of whom were and still are greatly in- 
terested in secondary education. The 
North Central Association wanted to 
avail itself of the training and the in- 
terested experience of these two na- 
tionally known men in planning the 
Study. All three of these busy individ- 
uals, Dr. Zook, Dr. Roemer, and Dr. 
Grizzell, met with us on July 3, 1933, 
at the Stevens Hotel in Chicago, as 
consultants. The forenoon session of 
that meeting was very interesting, and 
by the time we had recessed for lunch 
it was clear that both Roemer and 
Grizzell wanted to have their respec- 
tive Associations join in the Study. The 
uniting of the three largest and best 
known of the accrediting agencies 
would make it possible to accomplish 
much more. Not only would it spread 
the work out to many more high 
schools, but it would also increase the 
chances of obtaining funds for the re- 
search work. So, we went to lunch 
united in our desire to get together. 

Back at the Stevens Hotel at one 
o’clock the interest was running high. 
We were delighted with the sponsor- 
ship of Dr. Zook, one of the truly great 
leaders in education in this country. 
We deferred to him, yet each one 
played his part. During the afternoon 
discussion we learned that the National 
Committee on Research in Secondary 
Education, a small and rather active 
group, had already considered the 
possibility of a study of high schools. 
Other interested groups were also men- 
tioned. Before the afternoon session 
closed we had agreed to make an at- 
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tempt to secure the cooperation of all 
six regional associations. Dr. Zook was 


.soon to take office as Commissioner of 


Education. He agreed that, once he 
had taken over, he would send out a call 
for a meeting of representatives of all 
of the regional associations. That 
would be still better than having just 
the three. We could then present a 
national appeal for funds. 

Soon after he became the Commis- 
sioner of Education, Dr. Zook did send 
out the call. On August 17, 1933, the 
group met in the Office of Education in 
the old Hurley-Wright Building in 
Washington, D. C. All six regional 
‘associations had indicated an interest 
in a study of high school education, and 
four of them sent representatives. The 
meeting on that seventeenth of August 
got under way promptly with Dr. Zook 
as chairman, even though we were 
having the hottest weather many of 
us had ever experienced. By noon we 
were making a good start, and all were 
encouraged. Then Dr. Zook threw a 
bombshell into the discussions. He 
announced that he had too many 
things to look after in his new position, 
and that after we returned from lunch 
it would be necessary for the group to 
elect another chairman. What a wrench 
in our plans! We had been counting on 
him to be the leader of the Study. We 
went to lunch and to some very serious 
discussion. The Study had now taken 
on national proportions and we had no 
thought of abandoning it despite the 
loss of Dr. Zook’s active leadership. 

At the afternoon session the writer 
was elected chairman of the research 
group, which came to be called the 
General Committee. With that part of 
the organization out of the way, the 
work of further planning and organiz- 
ing began in earnest despite the roo- 
plus temperature. 

Many perplexing problems con- 
fronted the Committee from its incep- 
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tion. One of the more serious was that 
of setting up representation from each 
of the six regional associations. Equal 
representation, so far as numbers was 
concerned, seemed hardly possible. 
Already five men had been selected by 
the North Central Association and 
designated as the committee to carry 
on a study for that organization. Five 
men had been selected by Dr. Roemer 
to represent, at least for the time being, 
the Southern Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools. A like number 
of men had been suggested by Dr. 
Grizzell to represent the Middle States 
Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools. Commissioner Zook had in- 
vited men from the other three regional 
associations, the New England Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
(present name), the Northwest Asso- 
ciation of Secondary and Higher 
Schools, and the Western Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
(present name), to meet with the other 
men in his office to help plan the Study 
on a national scale. 

It was felt that a rather large group 
was needed so that the entire country 
would be adequately represented and 
every angle and phase of the total 
problem would receive attention. Also, 
it was realized that a large group 
made up of representatives from var- 
ious parts of the country and with 
varied interests, would carry weight in 
the securing of funds for the extensive 
operations yet to be planned. Further- 
more, this large group drawn from 
many sections would be of great assist- 
ance at a later date in promoting the 
use of any standards which might be 
developed. The men who were trying 
to lead in this new undertaking were 
not unmindful of the very limited use 
frequently made of the findings of re- 
search projects, and this situation they 
specially wanted to avoid. In this re- 
gard they wanted this Study to be 
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exceptional. They were even then quite 
conscious of the fact that only small 
use was being made of the results of 
the National Study of Secondary 
Education, so recently completed by 
the Office of Education at government 
expense. 

-The writer is convinced that each of 
us had a deep-seated desire to have the 
high schools and the colleges of educa- 
tion make use of any worthwhile find- 
ings which might grow out of our 
Study. We needed wide representation. 
Yet, a large group scattered from New 
England to the South, to the Middle- 
west, the Northwest, and West, would 
be unwieldy in carrying on operations. 
It would also be expensive to call to- 
gether. The decision was finally reached 
to have five representatives from each 
of the three larger associations, the 
North Central, the Southern, and the 
Middle States; and two each from the 
New England, the Northwest, and the 
Western—a total of twenty-one active 
members of the General Committee. It 
was also decided to invite a small 
number of well-known, widely-experi- 
enced educators to become advisory 
members. We were quite serious in our 
desire to produce ‘‘measuring rods” or 
materials which could be of genuine 
assistance to men and women inter- 
ested in improving secondary educa- 
tion. The first group of advisory mem- 
bers consisted of Messrs. E. J. Ash- 
baugh, Miami University, Oxford, 
Ohio; D. H. Gardner, University of 
Akron, Arkon, Ohio; Carl A. Jessen, 
United States Office of Education, 
Washington, D. C.; W. J. McGuken, 
St. Louis University, St. Louis, Mis- 
souri; S. D. Shankland, National 
Education Association, Washington, 
D. C.; and George F. Zook, Commis- 
sioner of Education, Washington D. C. 
Other advisory members were invited 
at later dates to help the General Com- 
mittee in its research activities. 
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The above decisions in regard to rep- 
resentation from each regional associ- 
ation and the selection of men to be in- 
vited as advisory members appeared to 
have the unanimous approval of the 
members of the General Committee, 
and of Commissioner Zook when pre- 
sented to him later. Still to be solved 
was the problem of successfully carry- 
ing on the various activities with dis- 
patch and a minimum expenditure of 
time and money. The decision was 
finally reached to select out of the total 
membership of the General Committee 
a smaller group of nine to be known as 
the Executive Committee which would 
carry on the actual day by day work 
of securing funds, planning research 
activities, employing the staff, and 
carrying forward the entire program to 
a successful conclusion. 

To facilitate operations still further, 
an Administrative Committee of three 
was decided on to look after details of 
operation and to make essential deci- 
sions when the larger committees were 
not in session. The organization as 
finally agreed on was as follows: 

A General Committee of twenty-one 
representatives of the regional Associa- 
tions, plus six advisory members, with 
the writer as chairman. 

An Executive Committee of nine 
members, with E. D. Grizzell, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, as chairman. 

An Administrative Committee of 
three, with Joseph Roemer, Peabody 
College as chairman. The chairmen of 
the General Committee and the Execu- 
tive Committee served with Dr. 
Roemer as the Administrative Com- 
mittee, of which Carl A. Jessen was 
secretary. In fact Mr. Jessen has been 
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secretary of all three committees 
throughout the twenty-one years of 
operation. He has also been responsible 
for handling most of the funds and a 
thousand and one other important 
matters essential to the success of the 
Study. 

The work of the above-named com- 
mittees during the 1930’s resulted in 
the development of Evaluative Criteria 
which were used extensively during 
the forties throughout the country. 
A General Report was published in 1939, 
and the first edition of the Evaluative 
Criteria appeared in 1940. From the 
earliest beginnings of the nation wide 
study it was agreed that a revision 
should be made about every ten years. 
The Second Edition of the Evaluative 
Criteria was published in 1950. These 
Criteria are now being used to estimate 
and measure educational progress as 
well as to stimulate and point the way 
to further improvement. So extensively 
are they in use throughout the United 
States and some other countries that as 
many copies have been sold and dis- 
tributed during the first four years of 
the 1950 Edition as during the entire 
ten years of the 1940 Edition. 

From time to time the membership 
of the Committee has changed, some 
reorganizations have taken place, yet 
the work has gone forward with ever- 
increasing interest. Even now the ac- 
tive members of the Committee on the 
Cooperative Study of Secondary 
School Standards are planning a con- 
ference for the consideration of further 
changes, and the bringing out of a re- 
vised edition of the Evaluative Criteria 
in 1960, 


JAMEs B. EDMONSON, University of Michigan, and EUGENE YOUNGERT, 
Oak Park and River Forest (Illinois) High School 


Report on Athletics Submitted to the 
Commission on Colleges and 
Universities, 1954 


THIS REPORT has been prepared in or- 
der to provide a partial record of the 
activities of the Committee on Inter- 
collegiate and Interscholastic Athletic 
Problems, an advisory committee 
created by the Executive Committee 
of the Association in June, 1951. Dean 
Emeritus J. B. Edmonson of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan .and Superin- 
tendent Eugene Youngert of the Oak 
Park and River Forest (Illinois) High 
School were chairman and secretary 
respectively of the Committee. The 
other members were Messrs. Norman 
Burns, the University of Chicago; 
Lowell Fisher, the University of Illi- 
nois; Manning Pattillo, Jr., the Univer- 
sity of Chicago; and Glen O. Ream, 
Albuquerue, New Mexico, High 
School. The Committee served for two 
years, during the greater part of which 
they believed that abuses in intercol- 
legiate athletics could be effectively 
eliminated because of the strong desire 
of many higher institutions to end bad 
practices, especially in recruiting and 
athletic schloarships. When the Com- 
mittee resigned in July, 1953, the pros- 


1 This is historical, since the Committee on 
Intercollegiate and Interscholastic Athletic 
Problems, of which the late Dean Emeritus Ed- 
monson was chairman, resigned in July, 1953. 
This report was submitted to the Commission 
on Colleges and Universities, March 24, 1954, 
in Chicago.—EDITOR 


pects for athletic reforms were not so 
promising. This summary may prove 
helpful in planning future programs 
relating to intercollegiate athletics. 

For many years the Commission on 
Colleges and Universities of the North 
Central Association has had a section 
in its ““Manual of Accrediting” on in- 
tercollegiate athletics. By 1950 it had 
become increasingly clear that the 
athletic policy of the Commission was 
an ineffective means of preserving the 
educational worth of intercollegiate 
athletics. In that year the Commission 
considered proposed changes, but took 
no action, In 1951 the Commission re- 
quested the Executive Committee of 
the Association to appoint a committee 
on athletic problems. The Executive 
Committee named such a Committee 
with advisory responsibilities only and 
instructed it to be concerned with 
athletics at both the secondary and 
college levels. 

Before recommending the need for 
new athletic policies, the Committee 
sought to determine the views of 
leaders in the secondary schools and 
higher institutions. To do this the 
Committee held an invitational confer- 
ence in Chicago on December 1, 1951. 
Invitations were issued to seventy-five 
persons and seventy-two were in 
attendance. These persons represented 
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influential national educational groups, 
college executives, officials of athletic 
conferences, and officials of the North 
Central Association and three of the 
other regional accrediting associations. 
The Presidents’ Committee on Athlet- 
ics of the American Council on Educa- 
tion was also represented. Strong sup- 
port was given at the conference to the 
proposal that threats to clean athletics 
‘must be vigorously attacked and the 
regional accrediting agencies were chal- 
lenged to use their power to bring 
about improved conditions. There was 
much discussion of bad practices in in- 
tercollegiate athletics as they affect 
the secondary schools, and it was 
agreed that such practices have a cor- 
rupting influence there. The Commit- 
tee on Athletic Problems interpreted 
the sentiment of the Conference to be 
unusually favorable to an immediate 
and aggressive effort to eliminate 
harmful athletic policies and practices. 
Following the Conference of De- 
cember 1, 1951, the Committee on 
Athletics recommended that the Com- 
mission on Colleges and Universities 
reformulate its athletic criteria and 
place greater weight on them in the 
appraisal of higher institutions. The 
Commission thereupon drew up re- 
vised athletic criteria, which were 
adopted unanimously. These were sub- 
sequently ratified by the Executive 
Committee and by the delegates of the 
member institutions of the Association. 

The new athletic criteria aroused 

much concern on the part of a few 
member higher institutions. The cri- 
teria that seem to disturb them may be 
summarized as follows: 

1. Special efforts to recruit students primarily 
because of athletic prowess are condemned 
as “unworthy” of an institution of higher 
education. 

2. The subsidization of athletes as athletes is 
strongly disapproved; especially, athletic 


scholarships and “free rides” through col- 
lege. 
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3. Outside organizations or clubs that engage 
in athletic recruitment or subsidization for 
a college are disapproved. 

. 4. Athletes are expected to meet the same 
academic requirements as other students 
and are expected to make normal progress 
toward degrees or diplomas in order to be 
eligible. 

The foregoing were intended to 
strike at the more threatening abuses 
in college athletics, all of which had 
been severely denounced by many col- 
lege executives as well as by the Na- 
tional Association of Secondary School 
Principals at its. annual meeting in 
1952. 

The new athletic criteria became ef- 
fective on September 1, 1952, and the 
Executive Committee of the Associa- 
tion instructed its Committee on 
Athletics to formulate plans for secur- 
ing their acceptance by member in- 
stitutions. An effort was made to devel- 
op public opinion favorable to clean 
athletics, with emphasis on educa- 
tional values. Support was sought from 
sports writers, intercollegiate confer- 
ences, and the National Collegiate 
Athletic Association. - 

Several articles on the Association’s 
policies were published in THE Quar- 
TERLY and copies of the criteria were 
widely distributed. All of the intercol- 
legiate athletic conferences were urged 
to revise thier requirements to conform 
with the new athletic criteria. To stim- 
ulate interest in the new criteria a 
study of the purposes of college athlet- 
ic programs was initiated, the results 
of which will appear in an early issue 
of THE QuARTERLY.! The reactions of 
many member institutions were highly 
encouraging. 

In October, 1952, the Committee on 
Athletic Problems declared that’ the 
coming year would doubtless be a 


1See ‘‘A Survey of the Athletic Purposes of 
Colleges in the North Central Association,” by 
Elmer D. Mitchell, in Tae QuaRTERLY for April, 
1954, DP. 370-78.— EDITOR 
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crucial one in the field of intercollegiate 
athletics. It was feared that certain in- 
fiuences might to discredit the 
high requirements of the North Central 
Assocation. It was believed, however, 
that the North Central Association 


would be successful in its firm stand, 


against inferior standards, low ideals, 
and unworthy practices in intercollegi- 
ate athletics and would secure the 
adoption of 2 sound conception of the 
tole of athletics in higher education. 
At the meeting of the North Central 


response to requests for clarification. 
At this meeting, two member institu- 
tions were warned of the possiblity of 
the withdrawal cf accreditation unless 
certain bad athletic conditions were cor- 
rected. News of this action was widely 
Grculated and aroused much discussion. 
Some executives of the larger higher in- 
stitutions became alarmed and some of 
these met in Chicago on April 27, 1953- 
Dr. Norman Burns secretary of the 
Commission of Higher Institutions, was 
invited to explain the new athletic cri- 
teria and the enforcement policies. 
At this mnexting 2 statement was 


Chicago. It wasalso rumored that some 
of the larger institutions might with- 
draw from the Association unless their 
wishes were granted. In replying to the 
protest, the officials of the Association 
declared under date of May 1, 1953: 


1952, With only one Gisseating woe. The purpose 
the Assxtiation im 24opting the criteria was 
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to bring about an improvement in athletic prac- 
tices in educational institutions. The Association 
makes no zim that these criteria are perfect, 
but it may be pertinent to observe that they have 
met with the approval not only of educators, but 
also of many sports writers, editors, and much 
& the public. 


On joa 12, 1953, the Executive 
Committee of the Association and the 
Committee on Athletics conferred and 
the following communication was sent 
to the member colleges of the Associa- 
tion: 

At its meeting on June 12, 1953, the Com- 
mission on Colleges and Universities unani- 


mously passed the following recommendations 
relative to the Commission’s policy on inter- 


its mecting on June 26-27, 1953- 


After reviewing the three years since 
the Committee on Athletic Problems 
was appointed by the Executive Com- 
mittee the following observations seem 
justified: 

1. The Commission on Colleges and Universi- 
ues was fully justified in adopting the new ath- 


support for 
the athletic criteria on the part of most of the 
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junior colleges, church related colleges, and 
teachers colleges. We were outmaneuvered by an 
influential minority—temporarily, it is hoped. 

3. The new athletic criteria have the strong 
support of the secondary schools. 

4. In the opinion of the authors of this state- 
ment, while it is doubtless true that only a few 
member institutions tolerate serious violations 
of good athletic standards, the current criticisms 
reflect unfavorably on all colleges and universi- 
ties—the guilty and the non-guilty. The misun- 
derstandings with a few of the member institu- 
tions might have been averted if more attention 
had been given to the following means of build- 
ing support for the new athletic criteria: 

1) More meetings should have been held 
with the stronger athletic conferences and the 
presidents of the member institutions prior to 
the annual meeting of the Association of 1953. 

2) Aless drastic policy of ‘special weight on 
the athletic criteria” might well have been 
adopted, especially in light of the increased 
responsibilities of the Association in accredi- 
tation. 

3) A more gradual introduction of vigorous 
enforcement procedures might have been ex- 
pedient. 

4) Less publicity to the Commission’s ac- 
tions effecting two violators of the new athletic 
criteria might have been more expedient. 


Our Committee resigned in July, 
1953, and recommended that a new 
committee be named, with clearly 
specified duties. This new Committee 
is a creature of the Commission on Col- 
leges and Universities. Its members 
are: Professor Ralph W. Aigler, Law 
School, University of Michigan, Chair- 
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man; President John T. Caldwell, Uni- 
versity of Arkansas; Mr. George Clark, 


Director of Athletics, University of 


Nebraska; Mr. G. E. Gauthier, Direc- 
tor of Athletics, Ohio Wesleyan Uni- 
versity; President Frederick L. Hovde, 
Purdue University; President William 
R. Ross, Colorado State College of 
Education; President S. N. Stevens, 
Grinnell College; President Irvin Ste- 
wart, West Virginia University; Presi- 
dent W. Fred Totten, Flint Junior 
College; President Oliver S. Willham, 
Oklahoma A. and.M. College; Principal 
C. P. Woodruff, Senior High School 
Elkhart, Indiana; Principal Eugene 
Youngert, Oak Park and River Forest 
High School, Oak Park, Illinois. 

It is the belief of the writers that the 
Association will lose the good will of 
many of its members if a few higher 
institutions are permitted to delay the 
Association’s efforts to end bad prac- 
tices in intercollegiate athletics. It is 
the hope of the writers that the present 
period of suspension of enforcement of 
the athletic criteria will be short and 
that the Commission: will quickly re- 
new its intention to support strongly 
the efforts of the new Intercollegiate 
Athletics Committee to restore inter- 
collegiate athletics to its rightful place 
in education, with full account taken of 
past mistakes, 


RALPH W. AIGLER, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan 


Report of the Committee on 
Athletics 


It IS UNNECESSARY to do more than 
remind the members of the Association 
that it adopted a revised set of athletic 
criteria, effective as of September 1, 
1952, according to which member in- 
stitutions would be judged. Though 
without intent to dismiss other criteria 
they adopted as unimportant, atten- 
tion is directed specially to those deal- 
ing with the two most troublesome 
problems in intercollegiate athletics, 
the often referred to “twin evils,” re- 
cruiting and subsidizing of athletes. 

Criterion D dealing with the first of 
these reads as follows: 


The athletic teams of an institution should be 
composed of bona fide students who were at- 
tracted to the institution by its educational pro- 
gram. Special efforts to recruit students of ath- 
letic prowess for the primary purpose of develop- 
ing winning athletic teams are unworthy of an 
institution of higher education. 


Criterion F deals with subsidization. 
It is as follows: 


Since colleges and universities exist to educate 
students, and not to sponsor athletic contests 
nor entertain the public, the subsidization of 
athletes as athletes is disapproved. By this state- 
ment the Commission means quite literally that 
the possible contribution a student can make to 
the winning of athletic contests should not be 
taken into consideration at all in the granting of 
financial aid of any kind. An institution will be 
expected to have a published announcement of 
the precise requirements for each type of finan- 
cial aid available to its students. 

The encouragement or condonation by an in- 
stitution of outside organizations engaged in 


1 Presented to the Commission on Colleges and 
Universities, March 23, 1954.— EDITOR 


the recruitment or subsidization of athletes is 
symptomatic of an unwholesome athletic situa- 
tion. Where such an organization exists, the in- 
stitution affected by the efforts of this organiza- 
tion will be expected to repudiate these efforts 
and to take effective steps to prevent relation- 
ships between its students and the organization. 


In 1953, the Commission on Colleges 
and Universities published a ‘‘State- 
ment and Interpretation of the Inter- 
collegiate Athletic Policy of the North 
Central Association.” In it is found an 
“elaboration of the criterion on sub- 
sidization” as adopted by the Commis- 
sion in March, 1953, This elaboration 
reads as follows: 


The criterion dealing with subsidization of 
athletics does not preclude the granting of finan- 
cial aid to students who happen to be athletes. 
What it does say is that “‘the subsidization of 
athletes as athletes is disapproved ... that the 
possible contribution a student can make to the 
winning of athletic contests should not be taken 
into consideration at all in the granting of finan- 
cial aid of any kind.” 

This criterion, like all the criteria dealing with 
athletics, is based on the premise that higher 
institutions enrol students for the purpose of edu- 
cating them. If programs of financial assistance 
are to be consistent with this purpose, they can 
have no other purpose than to encourage stu- 
dents of promise to secure the higher education 
they need for realizing their potential as persons 
and for making the contribution of which they 
are capable to society. The focal point is the stu- 
dent. 

This is wholly different from the purchase of 
the services of a student who, because of athletic 
prowess, will contribute to the winning of ath- 
letic contests, thus bringing publicity to the in- 
stitution. Where this situation obtains, the in- 
terests of the student are inevitably subordi- 
nated to the alleged interests of the institution. 
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This, the North Central Association maintains, 
is wholly inconsistent with the purposes of an 
institution of higher education. The services of 
those who are to carry on the public relations 
and promotional activities of an institution 
should be purchased in the open market at the 
prevailing price. These activities are not to be 
confused with the education of students. 

The important distinction, then, between an 
acceptable program of student financial aid and 
an unacceptable program is one of institutional 
intention. It is true that intentions are difficult 
to determine. Nonetheless, it isimportant to keep 
in mind in this connection that the Association 
proposes to evaluate programs of intercollegiate 
athletics in terms of the extent to which the 
total athletic situation is in accord with the con- 
ception of the role of intercollegiate athletics 
held by the Association. Where the intention of 
an institution is to purchase winning teams 
rather than to assist worthy students in securing 
an education, this will certainly be revealed by 
an examination of the total situation, utilizing 
all the criteria as guides in making the appraisal. 


At about the time this elaboration 
was announced, it became obvious that 
in many quarters in the Association 
area there were vigorous criticisms 
and objections to the criteria. Taking 
cognizance of this unrest, a meeting, 
primarily of presidents of member in- 
stitutions, was arranged. In that 
meeting the criticisms were reiterated 
and attention was frequently directed 
to the recently promulgated set of 
athletic standards by the American 
Council on Education. 

In the areas of recruiting and sub- 
sidizing the Council’s Standards are as 
follows: 


VIII. All institutions make efforts to attract 
students of the type and quality best 
adapted to profit from the academic pro- 
grams offered. Such efforts, if properly 
conducted, are valuable, since they give 
prospective students pertinent informa- 
tion about various institutions in which 
they may be interested. It is essential, 
however, that the abuses of recruiting 
athletes be eliminated. 

A. No member of the athletic staff or 
other representative of athletic inter- 
ests should be permitted to offer finan- 
cial or equivalent inducements to any 
prospective student; nor should any 


other person or group of persons, out- 
side or inside the institution, be per- 
mitted to do so, except those members 
of the faculty and staff specifically 
authorized to award scholarships and 
grants-in-aid to all students. 

B. No institution should conduct, or per- 
mit to be conducted in its name or in 
its behalf, any program at which pros- 
pective students display their abilities 
in any branch of athletics. This pro- 
hibition applies specifically to practice 
sessions or tests and to all-star games 
in which players are recruited from 
secondary school teams. 

C. Noinstitution should pay the traveling 
expenses of any prospective student to 
visit its campus or to take a trip with 
any of its athletic teams, nor should it 
permit entertainment of athletes in 
excess of that offered other prospective 
students visiting the campus. 


. American colleges and universities have 


historically striven to make educational 

opportunity available to all worthy stu- 

dents, without regard to economic status. 

To that end, every institution should make 

continued efforts to increase the number 

of available scholarships and grants-in-aid 
for students of unquestioned academic 
ability who are in need of financial help. 

These scholarship funds are doors to edu- 

cational opportunity. As such they con- 

stitute a trust, to be administered in ways 
consistent with a college’s educational ob- 
jectives for the benefit of young men and 
women of outstanding ability and promise. 

A. The first essential in combatting pros- 
elyting and subsidization of athletes 
is to require that all financial aid to 
any student, in money or in kind, ex- 
cept that which comes from his own 
family, be administered by the insti- 
tution under procedures established 
for administering scholarships and 
grants-in-aid to all students. Alumni 
groups, civic organizations, and indi- 
viduals may be encouraged to con- 
tribute funds for the support of worthy 
students, but each institution should 
require that all such funds be deposited 
with the institution for disbursal and 
control under published policies, 

B. Institutions should award and renew 
all scholarships and grants-in-aid to 
students on the fundamental basis of 
demonstrated academic ability and 
economic need. Promise of superior 
performance in extracurricular activi- 
ties, including athletics, may be one of 
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the factors considered in awarding 
scholarships and grants-in-aid. It 
should never be the sole factor or even 
the primary one. Athletes holding 
scholarships or grants-in-aid should be 
required to meet the same standards of 
academic performance and economic 
need as are required of all other recipi- 
ents. 

C. Reiterating the importance of gradu- 
ating stipends to individual need, the 
Committee believes and recommends 
that any scholarship, grant-in-aid, or 
combination of financial awards for 
undergraduate students should be 
limited, both in amount and in time, 
to the student’s actual educational ex- 
penses for tuition, fees, room, board, 
and books incurred during his first 
four undergraduate years. 

D. The Committee believes and recom- 
mends that no award should be condi- 
tioned by agreement on the part of the 
student to participate in athletics or 
any other extracurricular activity. No 
award should be withdrawn for reasons 
other than failure to meet the same 
conditions of scholarship and need as 
those under which the award was in- 
itially made. 

E. If the athlete meets his expenses 
wholly or in part from employment, it 
is essential that he, like every other 
student, be required to give an honest 
hour of work for every hour’s wage. 

F. Whatever policies may be adopted, 
the Committee recommends that each 
institution publish an accurate state- 
ment of the qualifications for each 
available type of scholarship and 
grant-in-aid. 

G. The Committee also recommends that 
each institution be held strictly ac- 
countable for adhering in practice to 
its published statement of policy re- 
garding qualifications for scholarships 
and grants-in-aid, including their re- 
newal. Furthermore, the Committee 
believes that the conditions of each 
award should be stated in writing to 
the student when the award is made, 
and that the institution should be held 
strictly accountable for adhering to 
those conditions. 


The sharp difference between Crite- 
rion F of the North Central, dealing 
with subsidization, and Standard V, 
particularly paragraph B, dealing with 
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the same problem, was emphasized. 
The divergence between the two state- 
ments was observed to be even greater 
when the A.C.E. standard is read in the 
light of the official interpretation 
placed on the words, ‘‘demonstrated 
academic ability.” Such ability is by 
them deemed to be ‘‘demonstrated” by 
admission to college. 

At that meeting of presidents the 
overwhelming sense was that, consider- 
ing all factors, including the practical- 
ities, the A.C.E. Standard, providing 
the interpretation of ‘demonstrated 
academic ability” were “sharpened 
up,” was to be preferred over Criterion 
F of the North Central. 

It is interesting and, for reasons 
which will appear later, important to 
note that at the meeting to which ref- 
erence has been made, a number of 
opinions were expressed to the effect 
that an organization such as the North 
Central, the primary concern of which 
is accreditation, should go slow in the 
athletic world. Some alarm was ex- 
pressed that refusal to accredit or dis- 
accreditation, which is at least pri- 
marily academic in its consequences, 
should be visited upon an institution 
for athletic transgressions. The thought 
was that penalties for such transgres- 
sions should normally touch the offend- 
ing institution on its athletic side. 

With a report of that meeting before 
it, the Commission on Colleges and 
Universities, at its meeting of June 12, 
1953, unanimously passed the follow- 
ing recommendations: 


1. That the American Council on Education 
recommendation number V, as proposed and 
recommended for acceptance by twenty-seven 
members of the North Central Association, be- 
come the basis for immediate study and con- 
sideration by a committee of the Commission on 
Colleges and Universities as a possible substitute 
for or for combination with Criterion F of the 
N.C.A. intercollegiate athletic policy so that a 
restatement of athletic policy may be submitted 
to a vote of all college and university members 
of the Association, 
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2. That, pending the results of this study and 
the referendum to be taken at or before the An- 
nual Meeting of 1954, the American Council on 
Education recommendation number V be used 
as a minimum basis for the interpretation of 
Criterion F. 

3. That the President of the North Central 
Association request the other regional accredit- 
ing associations to appoint representatives to 
confer with the North Central Association com- 
mittee referred to in (1) above on problems of in- 
tercollegiate athletics. 


Those recommendations were adopt- 
ed by the Executive Committee at its 
meeting on June 26-27, 1953. 

The Committee thus provided for 
was subsequently appointed by the 
Commission. The members are: 


Professor Ralph W. Aigler, University of 
Michigan (Chairman) 

President John T. Caldwell, University of 
Arkansas 

Mr. George Clark, Director of Athletics, Uni- 
versity of Nebraska 

Mr. G. E. Gauthier, Director of Athletics, 
Ohio Wesleyan University 

President Frederick L. Hovde, Purdue Uni- 
versity 

President James A. McCain, Kansas State 
College 

President William R. Ross, Colorado State 
College of Education 

President S. N. Stevens, Grinnell College 

President: Irvin Stewart, West Virginia Uni- 
versity 

President W. Fred Totten, Flint Junior Col- 
lege 

President Oliver S. Willham, Oklahoma Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College 

Mr. C. P. Woodruff, Principal, Senior High 
School, Elkhart, Indiana 

Dr. Eugene Youngert, Superintendent, Oak 
Park and River Forest High School. 


President McCain has recently noti- 
fied the committee of his inability to 
serve. 

The report now being made is on 
behalf of that committee. 

The Committee has had four meet- 
ings with, at each one, a remarkably 
high record of attendance. The first 
three sessions were spent largely in 
general discussions of conditions and 
problems in intercollegiate athletics 


and expression of views as to what 
courses of action are practicable. At 
the fourth meeting, held about a month 
“ago, substantial progress was made in 
the formulation of a set of revised cri- 
teria that may be recommended by 
the Committee for adoption. Nothing 
has yet received final and official ap- 
proval; all conclusions so far are tenta- 
tive. It may well be that at the next 
meeting, set for April 11th, the group 
will be ready to vote definitively on a 
recommendation which then would go 
through the usual Association channels. 


In this connection attention is 


specially directed to paragraph 3 of the 

‘action taken by the Commission, 
quoted above. That paragraph is a 
recommendation later approved and 
adopted by the Executive Committee 
“That the President of the North 
Central Association request the other 
regional accrediting associations to 
appoint representatives to confer with 
the North Central Association Com- 
mittee referred to in (1) above (the 
committee now reporting) on problems 
of intercollegiate athletics.” 


Cooperative action by the various 


regional associations could be deeply 
significant. Every possibility along that 
line should be fully explored. This, of 
course, means that any recommended 
set of criteria agreed upon by this 
Committee must be looked upon as 
wholly tentative, pending such ex- 
plorations. Not a little evidence has 
come to our attention that other asso- 
ciations are interested in the possibility 
of cooperative action. 


Early in the life of the Committee it 


became evident, as was to be expected, 
that a variety of opinions were held. 
On the one side was the view thAt the 
present criteria of the Association were 
not too strict, perhaps not even strict 
enough. On the other side was the 
view that the A.C.E. standards, liber- 
ally interpreted as they have been, do 
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not go far enough in the direction of 
allowing grants-in-aid to athletes. 
Not a little time was spent in discuss- 
ing whether it was not inevitable that 
athletes, as such, should be given what 
are commonly referred to as ‘free 
rides.” Attention was directed to the 
not uncommon opinion that good 
athletes are somehow going to get 
free support, whatever the rules may 
be, and that consequently it is hypo- 
critical not to recognize the situation 
by legalizing such practices. In this 
connection a memorandum prepared 
by the chairman was praised by many 
on the Committee. With the caution- 
ary observation that this memo has 
never been adopted or approved by 
any formal Committee action, it is 
made a part of this report in the 
thought that it may be helpful in 
clarifying our thinking. It is as follows: 


Discussions of recruiting and subsidizing are 
apt to become pointless, or perhaps better said, 
beside the point, if certain basic features are not 
kept clearly in mind. 

The first feature and the most fundamental 
one is that coaches and directors and others are 
moved to recruit and subsidize young men of 
athletic promise because they want the institu- 
tion in which they are interested to have good 
athletic teams, good enough preferably to beat 
the teams with which they compete. Obviously 
coaches, directors, etc. of those other teams are 
feeling the same urge, and the result is what we 
all see and deplore—the mad bidding for talent. 

All of us have seen the tragic results that often 
come to a person or family whose course is too 
much determined by the understandable human 
weakness—the desire “to keep up with the 
Joneses.” The desire on the part of an institution, 
even a college or university, through its staff and 
misguided friends, to produce those better teams 
is often of the same character. Here, too, the 
results may be tragic, though in a different way. 
Assuming what is probable, that in a group of 
institutions each one feels and yields to the same 
urge, it is likely that the standings at the end of 
the season or year will be just about as they 
would have been if all had been content to cut 
out the bidding and supports. I dare say that if 
in my own conference it were permissible for 
each member to spend a stated sum—$100,000 
$200,000 or whatever it may be—in getting to- 
gether a football team, and each one spent it, 
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the standing in wins and losses at the end of a 
season would not be materially affected. The 
resulting tragedy would be the ineffectiveness of 
the expenditures and also in changing the entire 
character of the enterprise. It is human nature, 
however, for each one to think he can get the 
“jump” on the competitors. 

When I hear or read that these grants-in-aid 
are being offered and justified on the ground 
that thereby poor boys may be enabled to get 
college educations, I am driven to the conclusion 
that someone is kidding not only the hearer and 
reader but also himself. Let us be honest about 
this: the moving purpose is lifting the teams 
above the level on which they otherwise would 
be and with the hope that thereby they will be 
superior to the teams of the competitors. I won- 
der whether any one of us has ever known of a 
person more or less intimately associated with 
the athletic program of his institution who has 
carried his professed zeal to enable poor boys to 
get a college education to the point of devoting 
even ten minutes to finding available unearned 
aid for a poor girl or for a poor boy whois entirely 
devoid of athletic ability. Of course an implicit 
exception to this broad statement is necessary 
to cover those few instances in which the aid is 
sought for some relative or close friend. 

The second point that I would make is that 
it is blindness or obtuseness that leads the advo- 
cate of subsidies to ignore the fact that precious 
few students, athletes or not, who come to the 
campus, come stripped bare—entirely without 
resources either of their own or their families. It 
is my firm opinion that boys of athletic ability 
come to college today just as they did a genera- 
tion ago—usually with the assurance of at least 
a measure of family support and with some 
means of their own as a result of employment. 

The third point that in my opinion ought to be 
emphasized, and again it is one that seems to be 
ignored more than it should be, is that worth- 
while college students of today should find it 
possible to do: what students of like character 
were able to do a generation ago. Not a few of 
the present-day coaches and athletic directors 
were as students not only outstanding athletes, 
but they also found it possible by employment 
out of the college season and in part-time em- 
ployment during the college season to get the 
college educations that they came for. Yet those 
same coaches and directors seem now to have 
come to the conclusion that what they were able 
to do cannot be done by present-day youth. To 
be sure, tuitions, clothing, board, room and so 
forth, necessitate a larger number of dollars 
than they did a generation ago, but dollars these 
days are much more numerous than they were 
at that time; and I think it may very reasonably 
be doubted that educational costs for the student 
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have increased any more than their possible 
earnings. 

My fourth point, and in a way it is the most 
important of all, is that subsidies for athletes 
that are not geared in some measure to excellence 
on the academic side can only be viewed, if we are 
honest with ourselves, as compensation for ath- 
letic services and when we have a young man who 
is paid for athletic participation the conclusion is 
inescapable: that he is not playing a game which 
should be an essence of intercollegiate athletics 
but is working for wages. I think we have to face 
the question as to whether educational institu- 
tions, such as our universities and colleges, have 
any legitimate business in putting out on the 
field wearing their colors groups of young men 
who have in effect been hired to perform. As edu- 
cators have we not got to recognize that while 
there is in our civic program plenty of justifica- 
tion for professional sports, educational institu- 
tions are outside their proper functions when 
they support professional teams. 

In my judgment, the ideal situation would be 
games between teams made up of participants 
who have come to their college of their own volu- 
tion and with no special inducements or help. 
No doubt on this basis some good athletic ma- 
terial would not be available for college teams 
and the standard of performance as a demonstra- 
tion of skill would no doubt be of a lower grade; 
but I think a good case can be made for the prop- 
osition that if institutions are having their con- 
tests with natural rivals, those games will be just 
as interesting on that lower level as they are or 
would be on the higher level. After all, only a 
few people in the stands know enough about 
football to know whether the standard of per- 
formance is, let us say, rated at 100 or rated at 
75. It is the contest between natural rivals that 
interests them. I realize that things have gone 
to the point where perhaps it is too difficult if 
not impossible any longer to realize that ideal. 
Of one thing however I feel perfectly sure, and 
that is that the more we let down the bars, the 
farther we get away from the ideal program of 
intercollegiate athletics. 

It seems to me not only pertinent but impor- 
tant to point out that if subsidies are allowed, 
though they are limited in amount, there will be 
precisely the same problems and suspicions that 
there are if subsidies are completely forbidden. 
In other words, each and every institution 
through its interested representatives will try 
by fair means and foul, if necessary, to get the 
blue chip athletes. If those who are responsible 
for the practices that go on at our institutions 
under the present rules lack the necessary zeal 
and character to live up to those rules, it is to me 
a vain hope that those same people are going to 
live up to rules that are more liberal, Logically 
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the only thing then to do is to repeal all the 
rules because only then will we be free of this 
problem. Does anyone seriously think that if a 


. rule were adopted that permitted payment of 


$2,000 or even $5,000 per year to an athlete for 
his services, that there would be no attempts to 
get the blue chip athletes by offering them more 
than that base figure? 

One hears a lot of talk about hypocrisy. If by 
that it is meant that one who asserts that young 
men cannot get their sought-for educations and 
still take part in intercollegiate athletics without 
being subsidized, with the implication that if the 
institution will not do it officially, then it will be 
done unofficially, “under the table,” as is so 
often said, I refer to my observations above. Of 
course I am not so naive as to think that there 
would be no violations; indeed, whatever our 
rules are we are going to have violations. 

My own notion is that whatever hypocrisy 

‘there may be in operating under rules forbidding 
grants-in-aid, other than those channelled 
through the institution and geared to a reason- 
able standard of excellence in scholarship, it is 
equalled, or even exceeded, by that in the minds 
and positions of those who maintain that if we 
were only to liberalize the rules that some of us 
approve, violations would no longer be a prob- 
lem. Moreover, I can consider it only as hypoc- 
risy to proceed on the basic assumption which, as 
pointed out above, is done by many, that ath- 
letes are completely devoid of resources and 
abilities to help themselves at least in part. 


Reference was made above to the 
highly important problem of enforce- 
ment and penalties. In that connection 
thought must be given to what shall 
be the relationship between this Asso- 
ciation, on the one side, and athletic 
organizations, such as_ conferences, 
the National Collegiate Athletic Asso- 
ciation, etc., on the other. 

Our last meeting got to adjournment 
time just as we reached that problem. 
The question in general had been 
touched more than once, but for the 
first time we had before us proposed 
drafts for incorporation in a possible 
revision of the athletic criteria ef the 
Association. One draft is as follows: 

Failure on the part of an institution to meet 
the policies and standards set forth above indi- 
cates that the institution does not satisfy, in this 


sphere of activities, the minimum educational 
standards of the Association and that there are 
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serious weaknesses and deficiencies in its educa- 
tional administration. 

Definitive evidence of non-compliance with 
the above stated standards and regulations, as 
determined by duly constituted examining com- 
mittees of the Association, therefore will consti- 
tute sufficient reason for imposition of the fol- 
lowing penalties: : 

A) Transmittal of an official warning to the 

institution with a request to provide evi- 
dence of satisfactory correction at a speci- 
fied future date, or 

B) Placing the institution on “athletic proba- 

tion,” with such notice of probation being 
sent to all members of the Association, or 

C) Placing the institution on the non-ac- 

credited list, terminating its membership 
in the Association, and not approving 
athletic relationships of other members of 
the Association with the institution, if evi- 
dence of satisfactory compliance with the 
Association’s standards is not provided 
within one year of the athletic probation- 
ary status. 


An alternate proposal follows: 


This Association being concerned as it is, 
primarily with accreditation, the penalties avail- 
able to it for failure to live up to the Athletic 
standards herein set forth, inevitably are few. 
Refusal to accredit or removal from the accred- 
ited list is the ultimate and should be used only 
as a last resort, for it must be recognized that 
such extreme penalty is essentially on the aca- 
demic side of the institution. Only when the 
athletic transgressions are such that they have a 
material impact upon the institution’s academic 
program should that penalty be imposed. 

Probation, aside from being a warning, points 
in the direction of disaccreditation. It therefore 
is subject to the same observation. Reprimand 
implies that the disapproved practices have been 
corrected; it can be effective then, only as a 
warning to others. 

Penalties for athletic misconduct should be, 
so far as possible, athletic in character. This 
means that athletic organizations, such as con- 
ferences and the N.C.A.A., should be utilized 
so far as may be possible. 

Organizations of the character just mentioned 
are, no doubt, in a much better position to get 
at the facts regarding athletic misconduct than 
is an accrediting organization. Between the two 
types of organizations, there obviously should 
be a spirit and practice of cooperation. It would 
seem, then, to follow that the primary burden of 
policing institutions, as to their athletic activi- 
ties, should be placed upon the athletic organiza- 
tions. The adoption of some such plan as this 
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might well have the effect of bolstering the stand- 
ards and the activities of the conferences and 
the N.C.A.A. because they would realize that, 
if they were satisfied with inferior standards or 
were not functioning effectively in the matter of 
enforcement, the accrediting organizations would 
take over. 

These considerations are the background of the 
following, the essence of this criterion— 

Institutions devoted to good sportsmanship 
will not only preserve high standards in their 
own athletic affairs but will support actively the 
efforts of such organizations as the National Col- 
legiate Athletic Association, the American Coun- 
cil on Education, and the various athletic confer- 
ences to formulate appropriate standards for 
intercollegiate athletics. If an institution expe- 
riences difficulty in meeting the technical require- 
ments of any enforcement agency of which it isa 
member, it will almost inevitably be found in- 
adequate when judged on the basis of the edu- 
cational principles adopted by the Commission 
on Colleges and Universities. For this reason the 
questioning of an institution by an appropriate 
athletic organization will be sufficient cause 
for concern by the Commission on Colleges and 
Universities. 

The status of an institution as a member of the 
Association is, of course, ultimately the responsi- 
bility of its Commission on Colleges and Uni- 
versities. If, however, a member is also a member 
of a conference or of such an organization as the 
N.C.A.A. whose requirements for good standing 
therein are deemed by the Commission to be at 
least the equivalent of those, in the athletic area, 
adopted by the North Central Association, such 
member shall be considered presumptively to be 
in good standing, athleticwise, with the Com- 
mission. This presumptive conclusion follows 
only when in the judgment of the Commission 
(1) the requirements for membership in good 
standing in the conference or other organization 
are fully the equivalent of those of the Associa- 
tion and (2) such other organization is effective 
in its efforts to require conformance with its 
standards. 

Among the possible penalties that may be im- 
posed by the Commission are 

Warning 

Probation 

Denial of atheltic competition with member 

institutions 

Removal from accredited list 


It must be noted that these drafts 
are mere proposals to the Committee; 
no action regarding them, even of a 
tentative nature, has been taken. 

No recommendation has been for- 
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mulated, but it obviously is the gen- 
eral opinion of the members of the 
Committee that if the efforts of the 
Association in securing general com- 
pliance with its athletic criteria, what- 
ever they may turn out to be, are to be 
effective, suitable machinery will have 
to be set up. This may well mean a 
small, carefully selected continuing 
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committee which will have the pri- 
mary tasks of interpretation and ad- 
ministration, subject, of course, to ap- 


" propriate review; also probably a larger 


advisory committee to which the 
small group might turn for counsel. 


March, 1954 


RALPH W. AIGLER, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan 


Memorandum Regarding Inter- 
collegiate Athletics 


Out of the potpourri in which the question of 
regulating interscholastic athletics has been em- 
bedded for approximately four years certain 
signs of order are beginning to emerge. The fol- 
lowing communication is such a sign and there- 
fore merits publication here. It was released by 
Mr. Ralph Aigler, Chairman of the Committee 
on Athletics which was appointed by the Com- 
mission on Colleges and Universities in 1953. 
This Committee is the successor to the Com- 
mittee on Intercollegiate and Interscholastic 
Athletic Problems appointed by the Executive 
Committee of the Association in June, 1951, of 
which the late Dean Emeritus J. B. Edmonson, 
of the University of Michigan, was chairman. As 
indicated in the preceding columns of this issue, 
the latter committee resigned in June, 1953.— 
EpItTor. 


NORTH CENTRAL ASSOCIATION 
OF COLLEGES AND 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


Commission on Colleges and Universities 


Norman Burns, Secretary 
5835 Kinbark Avenue 
Chicago 37, Illinois 


August 12, 1954 


To the Member Higher Institutions of the 
North Central Association, Athletic 
Organizations and Conferences, and 
Regional Accrediting Associations 


Memoranudm Regarding Intercollegiate 
Athletics 


The attached tentative draft of a set of cri- 
teria was prepared by the Committee on Ath- 
letics of the Commission on Colleges and Uni- 
versities, North Central Association. This com- 
mittee was set up by the Association in the sum- 


mer of 1953 for the purpose of restudying the 
Association’s policy on intercollegiate athletics 
and bringing to the Association recommenda- 
tions for modification of the policy. The enclosed 
draft is the result of the preliminary deliberations 
of the Committee. 

The Committee on Athletics wishes to empha- 
size that this draft is highly tentative and is to 
be thought of as a preliminary basis for discus- 
sion with the several agencies and organizations 
concerned with intercollegiate athletics including 
the other regional accrediting associations, the 
National Collegiate Athletic Association, and 
the athletic conferences which include in their 
membership institutions located in the nineteen- 
state territory served by the North Central Asso- 
ciation. A final draft of the Committee’s recom- 
mendations to the North Central Association 
will be prepared only after the Committee has 
had the benefit of the thinking of these other 
organizations and of the member institutions of 
the North Central Association. 

The Committee also wishes to point out that 
its statement is one of principles; it does not go 
into the detail one would expect to find in a code 
of rules. It is the Committee’s expectation that 
the standing committee referred to in Part II 
of the statement will formulate specific regula- 
tions within the framework of the principles and 
will work out the procedures by which the policy 
will be implemented in cooperation with other 
organizations concerned with the regulation of 
intercollegiate athletics. 

The Committee on Athletics earnestly solicits 
your reaction. Please direct your replies to Nor- 
man Burns at the above address. 


Rate W. AIGLER, Chairman 
Committee on Athletics 
RWA:rh 
Enc. 
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A TENTATIVE STATEMENT ON INTERCOLLEGIATE 
ATHLETICS. COMMISSION ON COLLEGES AND 
UNIVERSITIES, NORTH CENTRAL ASSOCIATION! 


I, POLICIES AND STANDARDS FOR THE CONDUCT OF IN- 
TERCOLLEGIATE ATHLETICS 
II, A STANDING COMMITTEE AND ITS RESPONSIBILITIES 


I 


POLICIES AND STANDARDS FOR THE 
CONDUCT OF INTERCOLLEGIATE 
ATHLETICS 


THE PLACE of the intercollegiate ath- 
letic program within the structure of 
American higher education, its educa- 
tional aspects, its administration, its 
financing, its role in connection with 
institutional morale, public relations, 
and relationships with secondary 
schools, makes it a proper concern of the 
North Central Association. The Asso- 
ciation therefore, with the approval of 
its membership, has both the authority 
and the responsibility to establish 
minimum standards of athletic policy 
and administration with which mem- 
bers must comply. In order to attain 
such standards in the administration 
of intercollegiate athletics, the Associa- 
tion will (a) ‘examine critically from 
time to time the regulations and prac- 


1 Drafted by the Committee on Athletics: 

Professor Ralph W. Aigler, Law School, Uni- 
versity of Michigan (Chairman) 

President John T. Caldwell, University of Ar- 
kansas 

Mr. G. E. Gauthier, Director of Athletics, 
Ohio Wesleyan University 

President Frederick L. Hovde, Purdue Uni- 
versity 

President William R. Ross, Colorado State 
College of Education 

President S. N. Stevens, Grinnell College 

President Irvin Stewart, West Virginia Uni- 
versity 

President W. Fred Totten, Flint Junior Col- 
lege 

President Oliver S. Willham, Oklahoma Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College 

Mr. C. P. Woodruff, Principal, Senior High 
School, Elkhart, Indiana 

Dr.” Eugene , Youngert," Superintendent, Oak 

@ (Park and River Forest High School, Oak 
Park, Illinois 


tices of its member institutions and (b) 
take appropriate action affecting those 
institutions which fail tosatisfy, through 
institutional or athletic conference 
action, the principles and standards 
which the Association has established 
for the conduct of intercollegiate ath- 
letic programs. 


\ 


BASIC PRINCIPLES AND 
ADMINISTRATIVE 
STANDARDS 


A) Administration—Acting under 
the delegation of authority from the 
governing board of the institution, the 
chief administrative officer must be 
responsible for the administration of 
athletics for the institution. In accord- 
ance with standard practice, his ad- 
ministrative powers may be assigned 
to other institutional officers specifi- 
cally charged with the management of 
the athletic program. However, the 
chief executive officer’s final responsi- 
bility cannot be so delegated. 

Likewise, the faculty as an organ- 
ized entity must actively exercise in 
the area of intercollegiate athletics re- 
sponsibilities comparable to those as- 
signed to it by the governing body in 
other areas of the institution’s educa- 
tional program. 

To clarify and establish these re- 
sponsibilities, each institution must de- 
fine, approve, and record in writing 
the role and objectives of the inter- 
collegiate athletic program of the in- 
stitution and the institutional regula- 
tions and procedures by which such 
objectives are to be accomplished. 

B) Finances—The financial con- 
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trol of an institution’s athletic program 
should be similar to the financial con- 
trol of other activities of the institu- 
tion. In this connection the Associa- 
tion will examine such matters as (a) 
the location of authority for collection 
of revenues from athletic activities, (b) 
the procedure for purchasing athletic 
supplies, (c) the budgetary control of 
the athletic program, and (d) the em- 
ployment of student labor in the insti- 
tution. Particular attention will be 
given to deviations in the administra- 
tion of athletics from the policy that 
governs other institutional activities. 

All funds received and expended for 
theinstitution’s athletic program should 
be accounted for by the regular bus- 
iness authorities of the institution and 
the accounts for athletics should be 
included in the regular annual audit. 

Member institutions will be expected 
upon request to provide the Associa- 
tion with their complete financial 
statements and auditors’ reports. 

C) Athletic Staff—The members of 
the athletic staff should be considered 
regular members of the faculty with 
similar arrangements for appointment, 
tenure, and salary. As recognized mem- 
bers of the faculty, the members of the 
athletic staff should possess appropri- 
ate professional qualifications of edu- 
cational preparation and experience. 
Members of the athletic staffs should 
be eligible to serve as members of 
appropriate faculty committees and 
should demonstrate in their work a 
real concern for the total educational 
welfare and development not only of 
the institution they serve, but also of 
the individual students coming under 
their instruction. 

D) Admission of Students —Institu- 
tional admission standards and proce- 
dures, as announced in official publica- 
tions, must apply to athletes and non- 
athletes alike, and be administered by 
the regular admissions officers and 
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committees of the institution. 

E) Student Eligibility for Athletic 
Participation —The athletic teams of 
an institution must be composed of 
full-time bona fide students in good 
standing. In: order to be eligible for 
intercollegiate competition, a student 
must be enrolled in a program of study 
leading to a recognized degree, and 
must be making normal progress to- 
ward that degree both quantitatively 
and qualitatively, as defined by the 
institution, 

F) Scholarships and Grants-in-Aid. 
—All financial aid to any athlete, in 
money or in kind, except that which 
comes from those on whom he is legally 
or naturally dependent, must be ad- 
ministered by the institution under 
regulations established for administer- 
ing scholarships and grants-in-aid for 
all students. Each institution is re- 
quired to publish its regulations set- 
ting forth the conditions under which 
financial aid may be granted, renewed, 
or withdrawn. However, a student may 
receive any type of unearned financial 
aid for which he is qualified because of 
circumstances wholly unrelated to his 
athletic skill, and which, in fact, is not 
awarded on the basis of athletic ability 
in whole or in part. 

All scholarships and grants-in-aid 
to athletes must be awarded on the 
fundamental basis of demonstrated 
academic ability to perform satisfac- 
tory college work as measured by per- 
formance in secondary schools and/or 
by scholastic aptitude tests. ‘“Aca- 
demic ability’ is not demonstrated 
merely by admission to college. Prom- 
ise of superior performance in extra- 
curricular activities, including ath- 
letics, may be one of the factors con- 
sidered in awarding scholarships and 
grants-in-aid, but shall always be sec- 
ondary to the requirement of academic 
ability. 

No scholarship or grant-in-aid based 
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in any degree upon demonstrated or ex- 
pected excellence in extracurricular 


activities awarded in accordance with ’ 


the provisions of this criterion shall ex- 
ceed in amount tuition and incidental 
college fees plus books, and room and 
board at the customary rate for the 
community. 

Scholarships or grants-in-aid may 
be awarded for a period not in excess of 
four years subject to maintenance of 
satisfactory acadamic performance as 
defined by the institution for scholar- 
ships and grants-in-aid, or for a period 
of not less than one year renewable for 
not more than three additional years 
upon satisfactory maintenance of such 
standards. 

The institution should, prior to cer- 
tifying a student as eligible for partici- 
pation in intercollegiate athletics, re- 
quire him to file with the proper uni- 
versity officials a statement showing: 

(a) all income, whether in money or 
other form, received by him dur- 
ing the preceding 12 months; 
the source of all such income 
and the relationship to the stu- 
dent of the person from whom 
the income was derived; and 

(c) the service performed, in terms 

both of amount of time and of 
character of service, for all por- 
tions of the stated income re- 
ceived in return for service per- 
formed. 

Any student who files a false or in- 
complete statement should thereafter 
be ineligible to participate in any inter- 
collegiate athletic contest. 

When scholarships or grants-in- 
aid are awarded, the terms and condi- 
tions of the award must be stated in 
writing to the recipient when the award 
is made, 

G) Student Employment.—No insti- 
tution shall permit athletic eligibility 
to any student who receives compensa- 
tion from any employer unless (a) he is 


(b) 
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performing useful work, (b) he is being 
paid at the going rate in his locality for 
work performed, and (c) he is working 
on the job all the time for which he is 
being paid. 

H) Recruiting—Members of the in- 
stitutional staff, including coaches or 
other official representatives of athletic 
interests, shall not solicit the attend- 
ance of any prospective student with 
the offer of financial aid or equivalent 
inducements. This prohibition, how- 
ever, shall not be construed to prevent 
institutional representatives from giv- 
ing information regarding scholarships, 
grants-in-aid, or employment oppor- 
tunities. 

No institution shall, directly or 
through its athletic staff members, or 
by any other means, pay the traveling 
expenses of any prospective athlete for 
a visit to its campus, nor shall the in- 
stitution arrange for or permit exces- 
sive entertainment of such prospective 
student during a visit to the campus. 

No institution shall, on its campus 
or elsewhere, conduct or have con- 
ducted in its behalf any athletic prac- 
tice session or test at which one or more 
prospective students reveal, demon- 
strate, or display their abilities in any 
branch of sports. 


II 


A STANDING COMMITTEE AND 
ITS RESPONSIBILITIES 


The Committee on Athletics recom- 
mends: 

1. That a standing committee of the 
Commission on Colleges and Universi- 
ties be set up to interpret and adminis- 
ter the Association’s policy on inter- 
collegiate athletics, and to prepare a 
schedule of penalties to be applied in 
cases of violation; 

2. That the Committee be composed 
of five persons appointed by the Chair- 
man of the Commission on Colleges 
and Universities with the advice of the 


MEMORANDUM REGARDING INTERCOLLEGIATE ATHLETICS 


Commission and subject to the ap- 
proval of the Executive Committee of 
the Association. The Committee would 
report to the Commission at the An- 
nual Meeting and to the Board of Re- 
view, acting for the Commission, at 
such times as might be necessary be- 
tween Annual Meetings; 

3. That the Committee develop 
working relationships with the athletic 
conferences and the National Colle- 
giate Athletic Association looking to- 
ward the utilization of the resources 
and machinery of these organizations 
in the enforcement of appropriate stand- 
ards for the conduct of intercollegiate 
athletics; 

4. That the Committee develop pro- 
cedures for dealing with member higher 
institutions of the Association that 
are not members of an athletic confer- 
ence; 

5. That the Committee devise and 
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recommend to the Commission ap- 
propriate reporting procedures for 
the member higher institutions of the 
Association and the athletic confer- 
ences in the area of intercollegiate ath- 
letics; 

6. That the Committee establish 
and maintain liaison with the other 
regional accrediting associations with 
a view to promoting inter-association 
cooperation in the establishment and 
enforcement of standards for the con- 
duct of intercollegiate athletics; 

7. That, in the event of the failure 
of an athletic organization to secure 
conformity by a member higher insti- 
tution to standards considered appro- 
priate by the North Central Associa- 
tion, the Committee intervene and, 
after proper investigation, recommend 
penalties to the Commission on Col- 
leges and Universities. 


DonaLp E. EMERY, University of Omaha, Omaha, Nebraska 


Telecourses for College Credit’ 


THe COMMITTEE ON TELEVISION un- 
dertook the assignment of carrying 
out as many of the recommendations 
submitted to the Executive Commit- 
tee in its report of 1953, as possible. 
With the research and consultant as- 
sistance of Lawrence McKune, Tele- 
vision Coordinator for the Continuing 
Education Division of Michigan State 
College and WKAR-TV, a particular 
study was made of ‘‘telecourses” or 
those courses of direct instruction 
offered for college credit by a number 
of member institutions of the NCA. 
The study covered such courses as are 
being offered over local commercial 
TV stations and over educational TV 
stations operated by individual insti- 
tutions, and such as are being planned 
to be offered over community educa- 
tional TV stations. The following re- 
port and statement of policy covering 
the offering of college courses for credit 
by television is hereby submitted to 
the Executive Committee for consider- 
ation, and appropriate action. 

1A report submitted to the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Association by the Committee on 
Television, of which Mr. Emery is chairman. The 
other members of the Committee who assisted in 
the preparation of this report are Leslie Brown, 
Dean of Administration, Cleveland College, 
Western Reserve University; Robert L. Fleming, 
Principal, South High School, Youngstown, 
Ohio; Richard B. Hull, Director of Radio and 
Television, Iowa State College; Robert Johns, 
Director, United States Armed Forces Institute, 
Madison, Wisconsin; J. H. Schackelford, Director 
of Public Relations, Butler University; and Ar- 
mand L. Hunter, Director of Television Develop- 


ment, Michigan State College, former chairman 
of the Committee, 


TELECOURSES FOR CREDIT 


The principles applicable to courses 
of study projected by television are 
similar to those which should govern 
regular campus instruction. However, 
television presents basic problems in 
relation to general policy, adminis- 
trative procedure, matters of budget, 
maintenance of educational standards, 
maintenance of professional perform- 
ance standards, and long range organ- 
ized research. Special problems are 
found in kinescope recordings, copy- 
right rights and privileges, closed cir- 
cuit telecasts, and the cooperative ex- 
change among schools of the NCA of 
reciprocal course offerings. Therefore, 
it appears some basic assumptions 
need to be made by the NCA upon 
which sound criteria may be estab- 
lished as a guide for accredited schools 
in developing telecourses for credit 
which are designed to achieve approved 
educational objectives. 

The following assumptions seem 
fundamental to the development of 
sound criteria for telecourses offered 
for credit by institutions holding mem- 
bership in the NCA: 


1. The Committee on Television (Ex. Comm. 
June 26-27, 1953) assumes that member 
schools of the NCA have a direct responsi- 
bility to study, to experiment with, and to 
use the medium of television for educational 
purposes and the fulfillment of educational 
objectives. 

2. As shown by the accompanying table, at 
least eleven colleges and universities are 
now offering regular courses by systematic 
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instruction on television for which credit 
is given. Thus the assumption is made that 
credit courses offered by television will 
become a regular part of the curriculum of 
many institutions, and will require adminis- 
trative and policy patterns for satisfactory 
development. 

3. It is an assumption, based upon fact, that 
the extent of financial support is usually a 
good index of the degree of importance at- 
tached to a given project. Therefore it is 
assumed that the amount of financial aid 
given to credit telecourses should be propor- 
tionate to the extent and quality of their 
educational return. 

4. It is assumed that lines of responsibility for 
administering telecourses must be clearly 
drawn and understood. In no other area of 
communication is it so important that jobs 
and assignments be well defined and dili- 
gently observed. 

5. It is assumed that colleges and universities 
would want to take advantage of the ad- 
ministrative machinery already set up 
whenever possible. Thus, academic ap- 
proval, mechanics for registration in courses 
to be projected by television, and mainte- 
nance of educational standards, might well 
follow existing procedures. 

6. It is assumed that colleges and universities 
now actively engaged in teaching college 
courses by television have found answers 
to some of the basic problems related to ef- 
fective use of this new medium. 


In the paragraphs which follow, 
several recommendations are hereby 
suggested as bases for criteria upon 
which to judge the telecourse program 
in determining NCA accredited status. 
(It should be remembered that the 
Commission on Colleges and Universi- 
ties will be concerned with the protec- 
tion of educational values and will 
appriase telecourses in educational 
terms.) 


A. Statement of Purposes for Credit 
Telecourses 


Telecourses offered for credit have 
as their primary purpose the off- 
campus extension of academic training 
to the people served by a particular 
institution. Therefore it becomes the 
responsibility of the institution in- 
volved to construct a system of pro- 
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cedure and operation which will en- 
able instructors within departments, 
departments within schools, and 
schools within the institution to pre- 
sent high-calibre academic work effec- 
tively and economically, while fully 
maintaining accepted educational 
standards and values. 


B. Recommendations 


1. Administration 


a. It is recommended that the regular 
academic divisions, schools, and/or 
departments consider television courses 
as an integral part of their regular educa- 
tional responsibilities. 

b. It is recommended that the responsibil- 
ity for the process of offering television 
courses for credit be centered in an 
authority representative of the admin- 
istration, the faculty, and the divisions 
responsible for off-campus instruction. 

2. Staff 

a. It is recommended that regularly em- 
employed faculty members who are able 
to make suitable adjustment to the tele- 
vision teaching situation be assigned to 
credit-telecourse instruction. 

b. It is recommended that a television 
teaching assignment be accepted as part 
of the regular teaching load, and that a 
faculty member should not be required 
to do television teaching in addition to 
his normal] full-time load without suit- 
able compensation. 

c. It is recommended that faculty mem- 
bers who are assigned television teaching 
be fully oriented in facilities, techniques, 
and audio-visual methods which serve 
to improve teaching effectiveness. 

3. Admission and Certification of Credits 

a. It is recommended that admission poli- 
cies governing resident or extension stu- 
dents apply to television students. 

b. It is recommended that credit for tele- 
vision courses be recorded and become 
a part of a degree program when the stu- 
dent has matriculated. 

c. It is recommended that the amount of 
credit which may be earned by taking 
television courses and subsequently 
applied toward credit requirements for 
a degree be flexible. 

4. Financial Considerations 

a. It isrecommended that television courses 
be financed from the regular budget for 
instruction. 
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TreLECOURSES OFFERED FOR CREDIT BY ELEVEN COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 
DS eee nT 


School Station Time Day TV Course Type Form 
Western Reserve Univ. | WEWS :00- 9:30 | M-S Psychology ror (x Sci. & Arts Lecture 
Cleveland, Ohio 7 ne Comparative Literature (1 Sci. & Arts Lecture 

Geography 101 2 Sci. & Arts Lecture Dem. 
Peyehohoey 230 2 Sci. & Arts Lecture 
Music 213 (3 Sci. & Arts Lecture Dem. 
Economics 200 (3 Business Lecture 
Dramatic Art 445-223 (4 Sci. & Arts Lecture Dem. 
Speech 311 5 Sci. & Arts Lecture Dem. 
Biology 100 5) Sci. & Arts Lecture Dem. 
Toledo Univ. WSPD t4s-10:15 | M-W-F-| History 41 I Sci. & Arts Lecture 
Toledo, Ohio 3 T-Th Home Economics 51 fe Sci. & Arts Lecture Dem. 
Education 12 (2) Sci. & Arts Lecture 
Art Appreciation 10 (2) Lecture Dem. 
Univ. of Washington KING Music 117¢ (x) Lecture Dem. 
Seattle, Wash. Anthropology 433c a Lecture Dem. 
Architecture 1osc (G3 Lecture Dem. 
English N45 (4) Lecture Dem. 
Towa State College WOI-TV | 2:30 M-W-F Psychology 204 ; Psych. Lecture 
Ames, Iowa Child Development Psych. Lecture 
American Government Pol. Sci. Lecture 
Univ. of California KRON Child Psychology Lecture 
Berkeley, Calif. “: 
City College KPIX Adult Psychology Psychology Direct Teaching 
San Francisco, Calif. Mental Health Psychology Direct Teaching 
Photography Psychology Direct Teaching 
Univ. of Bridgeport WICC 3:00- 4:00 | M-W-F Sociology Lib. Arts Lecture Dem. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 10:00-10:50 Living Wien Literature Lib. Arts Lecture 
ABC’s of Economics Business Lecture 
Butler Univ. WFBN 10:00 M-F World Literature Sci. & Arts Lecture 
Indianapolis, Ind. Political Science 232 Sci. & Arts Lecture 
Short Story Sci. & Arts Lecture 
General Astronomy 313 Lib. Arts Lecture Dem. 
Education 481 Education Lecture Dem. 
Poetry Sci. & Arts Lecture 
Family Budget Business Lecture 
Music HL105 Jordan Coll.| Lecture 
of Music 
Univ. of So. California | KNXT I1:00-12:00 | Saturday] Shakespeare Sci. & Arts Lecture Dem. 
Los Angeles, Calif. nN : 
Univ. of Omaha KMTV A.M.and P.M. | M-F Humanities ror (x) Sci. & Arts Lecture 
Omaha, Neb. but irregu- Government 316 (2) Sci. & Arts Lecture 
lar shifts Natural Science 102 3} Sci. & Arts Lecture 
10:45 Education 400 Education Lecture 
I1:45 Business Administration 128 (s 3 Business Lecture 
2:00 Philosophy 212 Sci. & Arts Lecture 
3:30 Business Administration 407 : Business Lecture 
Government 20r (8) Sci. & Arts Lecture 
Philosophy 211 (9) Sci. & Arts Lecture 
Music 226 (x0) Sci. & Arts Lecture 
Univ. of Houston KUHT Landscape Art Art Lecture Dem. 
Houston, Texas Life Sciences Sci. & Arts Lecture Dem. 
World Literature Sci. & Arts Lecture Dem. 
Economics 231 Business Lecture Dem. 
Teaching Childrens’ Literature Education Lecture Dem. 
Todays’ English Sci. & Arts Lecture Dem. 
Teaching Piano _ Education Lecture Dem. 
Preparatory Spanish hes Lecture Dem. 
4 ang. 
Mental Hygiene Psychology Lecture Dem. 
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b. It is recommended that tuition fees be 


no less than tuition fees assessed for 
registration in residence. 


. It is recommended that budget alloca- 


tions for television courses take special 
account of the costs essential to effective 
television production. 


5. Academic Requirements 


a. It is recommended that no course be of- 


fered for credit by television which has 
not been approved for inclusion in an 
established curriculum. 


. It is recommended that television stu- 


dents be required to meet course work 
standards which are comparable to those 
required of resident students. 


A Gor Your 


NORTH CENTRAL 
ASSOCIATION 


Published by the 
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1954 


Note: The material which follows will be issued as a pocket- 
size bulletin at an early date. All officials of the Association, 
state chairmen, and member institutions will receive a sup- 
ply for free distribution—TueE EpiTor 


Foreword 


THE PURPOSE of this publication is to 
provide you with the answers to the 
questions which are most frequently 
asked about the North Central Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 
The answers, it is believed, will pro- 
vide a simple yet rather complete pic- 
ture of the purposes and structure of 
the Association and how it does its 
work, 

One may be connected with the As- 
sociation for a long time and yet not 
wholly understand how it transacts its 
business. This is possible because it is 
a rather complex organization. As you 
will see farther on, it is made up of 
three Commissions which are largely 
independent of one another, and of an 


Executive Committee which coordi- 
nates and articulates the work of the 
Association as a whole, 

If this picture is not wholly clear to 
everyone that is connected with the 
Association, it is obvious that others 
may wonder a great deal about it too. 
This brief bulletin has consequently 
been prepared for anyone who, for him- 
self, may have an interest in reliable 


information about the Association or 


who may wish to inform others about 
it. You will find that Know Your 
NorTH CENTRAL ASSOCIATION will help 
to answer questions about that insti- 
tution wherever they may occur and 
whatever their origin may be. 
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Know Your North 
Central Association 


THE ASSOCIATION 


What is the North Central Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools? 


It is a voluntary, non-incorporated 
association of secondary schools and 
higher institutions of learning founded 
in 1895 and having a mutual interest in 
the improvement and extension of 
educational opportunity in the area 
which it serves. 


What are its territorial boundaries? 


The Association operates in the nine- 
teen states of the North Central area of 
the United States—Arizona, Arkansas, 
Colorado, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kan- 
sas, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, 
Nebraska, New Mexico, North Da- 
kota, Ohio, Oklahoma, South Dakota, 
West Virginia, Wisconsin, and Wyo- 
ming. 


What are its aims and objectives? 


(a) The development and mainte- 
nance of high standards of excellence in 
all of its member schools, colleges and 
universities; (b) the continued im- 
provement of the educational program 
and of instruction at the levels of sec- 
ondary and higher education; (c) the 
encouragement of such improvement 
through a scientific and professional 
approach to the solution of educational 
problems; (d) the encouragement and 
establishment of cooperative relations 
between the secondary schools and col- 
leges and universities within its terri- 
tory; and (e) the maintenance of effec- 
tive working relationships with other 
educational organizations and accredit- 
ing agencies throughout the United 
States, 


Does the North Central Association have 
a constitution? 


Yes. The constitution is regularly 
published in its official organ, the 
NortTH CENTRAL ASSOCIATION QUAR- 
TERLY. 


Was the Association established by law? 


No. It is purely a mutual, cooper- 
ative organization. 


Does the Association have a permanent 
central office? 


No. The Executive Committee elects 
a secretary who is the central agent of 
communication on all matters pertain- 
ing to the Association as a whole. Each 
Commission has its own secretary who 
handles inquiries peculiar to the re- 
sponsibilities and functions of the Com- 
mission which he represents. In each 
state the chairman of the State Com- 
mittee deals with matters of local or 
state concern. 


Where can one find the names and ad- 
dresses of the persons to whom inquiries 
should be seni? 


The July issue of the NortH CEn- 
TRAL ASSOCIATION QUARTERLY lists the 
names and addresses of all officers of 
the Association. 


Where can one secure information about 
all standing and special committees of 
the Association? 


The July issue of the NortuH CENn- 
TRAL ASSOCIATION QUARTERLY Carries 
this information. From time to time 
other issues may list any new com- 
mittees that have been authorized by 
the Executive Committee or by any of 
the Commissions. 
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How does the Association transact its 
business? 


It transacts all of its business through ° 


the Executive Committee, the three 
Commissions, and the general Associa- 
tion. The last general session of the 
Annual Meeting of the Association is 
the time at which all business is pre- 
sented to and formally acted upon by 
the representatives of the member insti- 
tutions which comprise the Association. 


Of whom is the Executive Committee 
composed? 


It is composed of a president and 
vice president elected annually by the 
Association; the immediate past presi- 
dent; the chairman and the secretary 
of each of the three Commissions; the 
editor of THE QUARTERLY four addi- 
tional members, one of whom is elected 
by the Association each year for a term 
of four years; and a secretary and a 
treasurer appointed by the Executive 
Committee for terms of office deter- 
mined by the Executive Committee. 
Every officer of the Association and 
of the three Commissions must be 
officially connected with a secondary 
school, a college, or a university which 
holds official membership in the Asso- 
ciation, or with the state department 
of education of a state within the ter- 
ritory of the Association. 


Where can the reports of all business 
transacted by the Commissions and by 
the Association be found? 


In the NortH CENTRAL ASSOCIATION 
QUARTERLY, 


What 1s meant by the term “an accredited 
or approved institution’? 


It signifies a school or college that 
voluntarily meets the criteria of mem- 
bership as defined by the Association 
and whose application for membership 
has been officially approved. 
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Of how many schools and colleges does 
the Association consist? 


The number varies from year to 
year. In 1954, 379 colleges and uni- 
versities and 3,277 secondary schools, 
or a total of 3,656 institutions were 
listed. 


Is membership in this Association obliga- 
tory? 

No. Membership is entirely volun- 
tary. Membership does entail, how- 
ever, the desire and willingness of its 


members to maintain and abide by its © 


democratically approved criteria for 
membership. 


By whom are these criteria initiated? 


All of the criteria for membership 
are initiated within the Commission on 
Colleges and Universities and the Com- 
mission on Secondary Schools, re- 
spectively, whose members are elected 


by the schools which they represent. © 


In the case of the Commission on Sec- 
ondary Schools, no major change in 
regulations or criteria is made except 
as approved by a majority of member 


schools on referendum. The criteria are — 


finally referred by the Executive Com- 
mittee to the Association for appro- 
priate action either to approve or dis- 
approve. 


Are the decisions of the Association bear- 
ing on policy and management of mem- 
ber schools and colleges regulatory or 
advisory? 


They are both regulatory and advi- 
sory. 


May any educational institution within 
the territory be excluded from eeseagr i 
in the Association? 


Any institution may continue its 
membership so long as it complies with 
the criteria and conditions of member- 
ship. Any institution which is unable 
or unwilling to conform to the regula- 
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tions adopted by the majority vote of 
the Association may withdraw from 
membership at any time or may be re- 
fused continued membership in the 
Association. 


Are there any schools and colleges in the 


North Central territory which are not 


members of the Association? 


Yes. Some institutions prefer not to 
be members, while others are not able 
to meet the criteria of membership. 


How may a secondary school or college 
initiate action for membership in the 
Association? 


A secondary school should communi- 
cate with the chairman of the State 
Committee of the state in which it is 
located, and a college or university 
with the secretary of the Commission 
on Colleges and Universities. These 
officials will supply full information 
about the procedures to be followed. 


Where can the criteria and conditions of 
membership in the Association be found? 


The July issue of the NortH CEN- 
TRAL ASSOCIATION QUARTERLY con- 
tains full information. Further in- 
quiries should be addressed to the 
secretary of the appropriate Commis- 
sion; in case of the Secondary Com- 
mission, however, they may be ad- 
dressed to the chairman of the State 
Committee also. 


Does a member institution which fails 
to meet the criteria and conditions of 
membership receive proper and timely 
notification before any peremptory action 
is taken to terminate its membership? 


Yes. It is usually warned or advised 
with respect to any matters bearing 
on its membership, and given oppor- 
tunity to rectify them. At all times the 
Association uses its good offices to 
assist any member institution to remedy 
the conditions which might lead to loss 
of membership. 
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Do officials of member or dropped schools 
have an opportunity to appeal the action 
taken by the Association at the Annual 
Meeting? 


Yes. The Executive Committee of 
the Association has the final authority 
to hear appeals from the decisions of 
the Commissions relative to the ap- 
proval of universities, colleges, and 
secondary schools, and to determine 
the action to be taken upon such ap- 
peals. 


When and to whom should appeals be 
made? 


Appeals should be made to the Exec- 
utive Committee and must be filed 
with the Secretary of the Association 
within thirty days following the An- 
nual Meeting. 


Does the Association make provision for 
honorary membership? 


No institution as such can hold 
honorary membership. Individuals, 
however, may be elected. Recommenda- 
tions for such membership originate in 
the Executive Committee and are sub- 
mitted to the Association at the time 
of the Annual Meeting. A favorable 
vote of two-thirds of the members pres- 
ent is required for election. Honorary 
members are members of the Associa- 
tion and not of any particular Com- 
mission. 


Does the Association list member insti- 
tutions? 


Yes. The official list is published 
annually in the July issue of the NorTH 
CENTRAL ASSOCIATION QUARTERLY. It 
includes all schools that meet the re- 
quirements for membership. 


When and where does the Association 
hold its Annual Meeting? 


The time and place of each Annual 
Meeting are determined one year in 
advance by the Executive Committee 
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and announced at the concluding busi- 
ness session of the Association each 
year. The Annual Meeting is usually 


held near the end of March or early in’ 


April. With a single exception it has 
always been held in Chicago, Illinois. 
The announcement of the Annual 
Meeting is always carried prominently 
in the NortH CENTRAL ASSOCIATION 
QUARTERLY. 


Who may attend the Annual Meeting of 
the Association? 


All interested persons are welcome. 


What privileges have visitors at the meet- 
ings of the Association? 


The same privileges as members and 
official delegates, except the privilege 
of voting. 


Who are the official delegates? 


Each approved or accredited insti- 
tution is entitled to send one voting 
representative to the Annual Meeting 
who is recognized as the official dele- 
gate of that institution. 


What are the advantages of sending 
official delegates to the Annual Meeting? 


Each member institution that sends 
an accredited representative to the 
Annual Meeting thereby provides it- 
self with a voice and vote in the affairs 
of the Association, keeps up to date on 
all of its transactions, and enjoys the 
privilege of reporting to all other mem- 
bers any innovations that it is trying 
out at home. 


COMMISSION ON COLLEGES 
AND UNIVERSITIES 


(Prefatory note: The following statement de- 
scribes the situation in the Commission on Col- 
leges and Universities at the time of publication 
of this document. The Commission is making 
plans for an extension of its services and a reor- 
ganization of its program. Information on these 
plans and on other matters relating to the work 
of the Commission may be secured from the Sec- 
retary of the Commission.) 
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What is the composition of the Com- 
mission on Colleges and Universities? 


The Commission is composed of 
forty-eight elected members, thirty of 
whom represent institutions of higher 
education and eighteen of whom repre- 
sent secondary schools. The present 


— 


membership of the Commission is al- _ 


ways listed in the July issue of the 


NortH CENTRAL ASSOCIATION QUAR- 
TERLY., 


Where can the list of colleges and umi- 


versities accredited by the Association 


be found? 
This list appears annually in the 


ASSOCIATION QUARTERLY. Copies in 


‘ July issue of the NortH CENTRAL | 


pamphlet form may be secured free of — 


charge from the Secretary, Commis- 
sion on Colleges and Universities. 


What publications describe the criteria 


employed in the accreditation of colleges . 


and universities? 


These criteria are set forth in general 
terms in the “Statement of Policy 
Relative to the Accrediting of Institu- 
tions of Higher Education,” which ap- 
pears annually in the July issue of 
the NortH CENTRAL ASSOCIATION 
QUARTERLY. Copies of this statement 
in pamphlet form are available free of 
charge from the secretary of the Com- 
mission on Colleges and Universities. 
A more detailed explication of the 
criteria is published by the Commis- 
sion under the title, Revised Manual 
of Accrediting which is priced at $2.00 
a copy. 


What are the distinctive features of the 
procedure for the accreditation of colleges 
and universities? . 


(a) An institution is judged in terms 
of the purposes it seeks to serve. (b) 
The decision about the accreditation 
of a college or university is based on 
the quality of the institution as a whole. 
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Superiority in some characteristics may 
be regarded as compensating for weak- 
nesses in other respects. An institution 
4 is not held to a set of minimum stand- 
| ards, violation of any one of which 
jeopardizes its accreditation. 


Does membership in the Association 


mean that all administrative units of a 
college or university, including profes- 
stonal schools, are accredited? 


Yes. An institution is accredited in 


} its entirety. 


Are there any types of institutions that 
are not eligible for accreditation? 


Yes. (a) Institutions operated for 
profit. (b) Institutions which do not 
include among their major functions 
the provision of general education, as 
defined in the Revised Manual of Ac- 
crediting. 


| How many colleges and universities are 
accredited by the Association? 


In April, 1954, 379 institutions— 
approximately 50 percent of the col- 
legiate institutions in the territory of 
the Association. 


When a college or university is surveyed 
for accrediting purposes, what broad 
areas of the institution are included in 
the examination? 


Purposes and clientele, faculty, cur- 
riculum, instruction, library, student 
personnel service, administration, fi- 
nance, physical plant, institutional 
study, and athletics. 


How does the Commission on Colleges 
and Universities secure periodic infor- 
mation about the status of member insti- 
tutions of higher education? 


Through a regular series of biennial 
studies covering three phases of institu- 
tional programs—faculty, finance, and 
library—in a six-year cycle. The results 
of these studies are also used as a basis 
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for judging the comparative quality 
of institutions applying for accredita- 
tion, 


On what grounds are institutions of 
higher education dropped from the ac- 
credited list? 


When the reports filed by a member 
college or university reveal weaknesses 
which may be symptomatic of general 
weakness in the program, a complete 
survey of the institution is made. If 
the evidence secured from the survey 
indicates that an educational program 
of satisfactory quality is not being 
maintained, the institution will be re- 
moved from the accredited list. 


May appeals from the action of the Com- 
mission be filed? 


Yes. The process is described on page 
4 of this bulletin. 


To whom should inquiries about the work 
of the Commission on Colleges and Uni- 
versities be addressed? 


To the secretary of the Commission. 


COMMISSION ON SECOND- 
ARY SCHOOLS 


What is the composition of the Commis- 
sion on Secondary Schools? 


The Commission is composed of the 
members of the State Committee of 
each of the several states comprising 
the territory of the Association, and 
eighteen other persons elected by the 
Commission for a term of three years, 
one third of the number to be elected 
each year. The present membership of 
the Commission is listed in the July 
issue of the NortTH CENTRAL ASSOCIA- 
TION QUARTERLY. 


How is the State Committee constituted? 


The State Committee is composed of 
a member of the faculty of the State 
University whose assignment is in the 
field of secondary education, nominated 
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by the president of the University; 
of the director of secondary education 
of the department of public instruction 


or a member of the staff of that depart- 


ment; and of three administrative heads 
of secondary schools accredited by the 
Association, elected by the representa- 
tives of the member schools of the 
state for a three-year term. In the case 
of states with a membership of more 
than three hundred schools the num- 
ber of administrative members of the 
Committee is five, making a total State 
Committee of seven. Illinois and Ohio 
are the only states where the State 
Committee numbers seven. 


How is the State Chairman selected? 


The chairman of the State Commit- 
tee is either the representative of the 
state university or of the state depart- 
ment of education on the Committee 
and is elected by the Committee for a 
term of four years. 


Where can the list of secondary schools 
accredited by the Association be found? 

The list appears annually in the July 
issue of the NORTH CENTRAL ASSOCIA- 
TION QUARTERLY. 


Where are the criteria for the approval 
of secondary schools published? 

The Policies, Regulations, and Cri- 
teria for the Approval of Secondary 
Schools is published annually in the 
July issue of the NortH CENTRAL 
ASSOCIATION QUARTERLY and sepa- 
rately in pamphlet form. Copies of the 
Policies, Regulations, and Criteria are 
sent to the administrator in charge of 
each member school. Additional copies 
are obtainable from the secretary of 
the Commission. 


What are the distinctive features of the 
procedure for the accreditation of second- 
ary schools? 


Accrediting is based on observance 
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by member schools of (a) Regulations 
and (b) Criteria. Regulations deal with 
definite and, for the most part, quanti- 
tative factors in the school’s program. 
They represent ‘‘floors below which 
there seems to be agreement that 
schools may not fall’ and still be de- 
serving of accrediting by the Asssocia- 
tion. Observance of the Regulations is 
reported annually to the Commission 
in a special report form (Form A-r) 
submitted to the chairman of the State 
Committee on or before November 15. 
Criteria represent qualitative char- 
acteristics of the school program, are 
more general in form than the Regula- 


. tions, and are designed to stimulate 


member schools to improve. A special 
report form (Form A-2) is prepared 
each year providing for a general study 
of one of the five criteria by the entire 
faculty of the school. This report is due 
in the office of the State Chairman at 


the same time that Form A-1 is sub- . 


mitted. 


How are Regulations and Criteria ap- 


plied in the accrediting of schools? 


In application of the Regulations and 
Criteria, the Commission is governed 
by a set of Guiding Principles and a 
statement of Policies. The full state- 
ment of Guiding Principles and Policies 


is published annually in the July issue 


of the NortH CENTRAL ASSOCIATION 
QUARTERLY and in pamphlet form to- 
gether with the Regulations and Cri- 
teria. It may be appropriate here to 
summarize the chief features: that a 
school is judged upon the basis of the 
total pattern it presents as an institu- 
tion of its type; that deficiency in one 
field may be compensated for bystrength 
in other fields; that a school is judged, 
in so far as possible in terms of its own 
philosophy and the purpose which it 
serves in its own community; and that 
the Criteria of the Commission are 
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instruments for continuous self-evalua- 
tion. 


What is the period of accrediting of 


_ schools? 


Secondary schools are approved for 
an indefinite period. All schools are 


_ required, however, to submit annual 


reports on the basis of which the status 
of the school as a member of the Associ- 
ation is determined. These reports are 
submitted to the appropriate State 
Committee for study and recommenda- 
tion and then reviewed by special com- 
mittees at the time of the annual meet- 
ing. The Reviewing Committees or- 
dinarily involve participation of three 
hundred or more administrators of 
member schools. 


What are the grounds on which secondary 
schools may be dropped from membership 
in the Association? 


Schools may be dropped from mem- 
bership in the Association for continued 
violation of the Regulations and Criteria 
described above. A school which has 
been approved continuously for five 
years, however, may not be dropped 
without warning, except by a three- 
fourths vote of the Commission. 

Schools are ‘‘advised”’ for minor vio- 
lations of Regulations and Criteria. This 
action carries no penalty, but calls for 
reporting to the State Committee pro- 
gress made in removing the deficiency. 
For more serious violations a school is 
““warned.”’ In this case, the deficiency 
must be removed within a year if the 
school is to remain a member of the 
Association, except as this policy may 
be waived by a three-fourths vote of 
the Commission. 


May appeals from the action of the Com- 
mission be filed? 


Yes. The process is described on 
page 4 of this bulletin. 
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How many secondary schools are ac- 
credited by the Association? 


In April, 1954, the membership in- 
cluded 3,277 schools, distributed ‘’as 
follows: 


ATIZON Gy fhisde, dic ee eeen Tae 50 
JATEADSAG cove cher ss teaa emer Son ae 105 
(Colorado's sn tte utterance 101 
Hhnoiss sy. 24 BO Se 515 
Indiana Sinai tak BO 182 
Lowa addesisbunsitens Ve RReneass 175 
Kea nS8s ok yop beccsoeks Aas ay eae oT: 213 
Michigane. co. atone fot eee 256 
Minnesota atest hee eet ee IIg 
MissOuritkert netroots teireoe es 187 
Nebraska cew.ert antteci ee eae 157 
INewsM exic0 tae hats circ hate 48 
North. Dakotaton ocr q.en core 66 
OUI re apsire, ste RROD. 5, ree epee SHES 477 
Oklahoma ear eee 147 
SouthsDakotasnwa. ae. sect 80 
West Virginia te. qy-tebme tose hee 177 
WISCONSIN 45,3.) Sc lac hve ee 161 
IW ONO eects nieces Sor 31 
Dependents; schoolst ean eee 30 


What are American Dependents’ Schools? 


Dependents’ Schools are secondary 
schools operated in occupied territory 
by the armed forces for the children of 
American civilian and military person- 
nel. Because students in these schools 
come from American high schools, 
many of them in North Central terri- 
tory, and will, for the most part, con- 
tinue their education in American 
schools and colleges, representatives 
of the armed services are desirous that 
these schools have accredited status. 
Five Dependents’ Schools in Germany 
applied for admission and were ac- 
cepted in 1947. Others applied in suc- 
cessive years. In 1954 the list of ac- 
credited Dependents’ Schools included 
nine each in Germany and Japan, three 
in France, two in England, and one 
each in Austria, French Morocco, Italy, 
Libya, Okinawa, Puerto Rico, and the 
Philippine Islands. 
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What advantages do secondary schools 
enjoy as members of the Association? 


(a) Graduates of secondary schools. 
accredited by the North Central As- 
sociation are in an advantageous posi- 
tion in seeking admission to college. 
Although originally this advantage was 
an important consideration, it has de- 
clined somewhat with the development 
of accrediting by state universities and 
state departments of educaton. (b) 
Membership in the Association confers 
on a school the prestige which comes 
from recognition by the outstanding 
educational agency in the area. (c) The 
school is likely to be able to offer its 
pupils and its community a wider range 
of services than would be possible with- 
out the stimulus of cooperating agen- 
cies. (d) As a member of the Associa- 
tion, the school is able to participate 
in the various projects for the improve- 
ment of secondary education under- 
taken by the Association. (e) Member 
schools receive the NortH CENTRAL 
ASSOCIATION QUARTERLY and other 
publications of the Association. 


What are some of the outstanding activi- 
ites of the Commission on Secondary 
Schools? 


The Commission carries on much of 
its program through the work of its 
various committees. Among recent pro- 
jects are: a comprehensive study of 
inter-school contests and studies of 
library personnel in North Central 
schools, of summer schools at the sec- 
ondary level, and of the General Edu- 
cational Development Test. In con- 
junction with the other Commissions, 
it is participating in a study of high 
school-college relations, and one ex- 
ploring the status of junior colleges. 


To whom should inquiries about the work 
of the Commission on Secondary Schools 
be addressed? 


For information bearing on the Com- 


toe pte 
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mission as a whole, to the secretary of 
the Commission. For information con- 
cerning schools or policies within a 
particular state, to the chairman of the 
State Committee. Chairmen of the 
various State Committees are listed 
annually in the July issue of the NorTH 
CENTRAL ASSOCIATION QUARTERLY. 


COMMISSION ON RESEARCH 
AND SERVICE 


What is the work of the Commission on 
Research and Service? 


A positive, constructive leadership to 
improve the quality of education has 
been one of the most important achieve- 
ments of the North Central Associa- 
tion. It has been constantly on the 
alert to identify problems of concern 
to its members, to study their effect 
upon educational practice, and to 
acquaint the schools with possible 
solutions suggested by those studying 
the problems. The care with which. 
these studies have been made, the 
splendid qualifications of those partici- 
pating in the work, and the careful 
consideration of the findings by the 
member schools have been important 
factors in attaining this recognition. 

The Commission on Research and 
Service, through its various commit- 
tees, has made many such studies deal- 
ing with curriculum problems and the 
improvement of the instructional pro- 
gram. While the Commission initiates, 
plans, and carries forward studies in 
these fields of educational research and 
service pertaining to universities, col- 
leges, and secondary schools, it also 
cooperates with the other Commissions 
and the Executive Committee in such 
research, study, and activity as they 
may request. é 


Who are members of the Commission on 
Research and Service? 


The Commission is composed of 
twenty-four members, twelve from 
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member colleges and universities and 
twelve from member secondary schools. 
They are elected by the Commission, 
subject to the approval of the Associ- 
ation, for a period of three years. 


How is the Commission organized? 


The work of the Commission, which 


is planned and directed by a Steering 
Committee, is conducted by three ma- 
jor committees. These committees are 
the Committee on Experimental Units, 
the Committee on Teacher Education, 
and the Committee on Current Educa- 
tional Problems. Each committee has 
a number of sub-committees at work 
on special problems or projects for such 
periods of time as are necessary to com- 
plete the proposed studies. 


What important research studies have 
been made? 


Only a few examples can be listed 
here: 


Inadequacies in the Subject Matter Prepara- 
tion of Teachers 

Teacher Certification Problems 

Teacher Supply and Demand 

In-Service Education of Teachers 

Developing Intergroup Relations in School 
and Community Life 

Attacking Reading Problems in Secondary 
Schools 

Functional Health Teaching 

Unit Studies in American Problems 

Self-Study Survey of Guidance Practices 

Better Teaching Through Audio-Visual Ma- 
terials 

Fundamentals of Mathematics 

The Preparation of Teachers by Colleges of 
Liberal Arts 

Incentives Used in Motivating Professional 
Growth of Teachers 

The Workshop as an In-Service Education 
Procedure 


Where may reports of these studies be ob- 
tained? 

In each issue of the NoRTH CENTRAL 
ASSOCIATION QUARTERLY are listed the 
various publications, together with in- 
formation about where they may be ob- 
tained. 
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What services other than research are 
rendered? 


Because many valuable research 
studies fail to make much difference in 
actual school procedures after their 
publication, this Commission has spent 
a great deal of time and effort to bring 
the result of its studies to the attention 
of the member institutions of the Asso- 
ciation. Some of the other services in- 
clude the holding of discussion group 
meetings, the planning of regional 
meetings, the organization of working 
groups of schools, and the preparation 
and publication of unit teaching ma- 
terials. 


Where and when are discussion group 
meetings held? 


They are organized at the time of the 
Annual Meeting to disseminate infor- 
mation and to plan for follow-up activi- 
ties. All representatives of the schools 
are invited to attend such meetings. 
Announcements of them are found in 
the printed program of the Annual 
Meeting. 


What types of regional meetings have 
been held? 


Regional meetings in areas at con- 
siderable distance from Chicago have 
frequently been arranged so that many 
educators unable to travel the greater 
distance to Chicago may attend them. 
Several committees of the Commission 
have used these meetings very effec- 
tively. 


How does the Commission organize co- 
operative working groups? 


The 1937 report of the Committee 
on Subject Matter Preparation of Sec- 
ondary School Teachers was an im- 
portant factor in the organization of 
the Liberal Arts Colleges Study. There 
are now some seventy-two liberal arts 
colleges working together cooperatively 
on systematic self-analysis of educa- 
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tional procedures, with a mutual shar- 
ing of results. Regional conferences, 
summer workshops, monthly news bul- 


letins, packets of materials, and a 


number of traveling coordinators sup- 
ported by a foundation grant, are all 
important elements in putting into 
actual practice the results of this pro- 
ject. 

Twenty-four institutions for teacher 
education are engaged in a similar 
study. Each year’s activity begins 
with a summer workshop attended by 
two representatives from each cooper- 
ating institution. Each participating 
institution sets up its own local com- 
mittee and determines the nature of 
the project or special problem to be 
carried on for the year. A coordinator 
from the central committee visits each 
participating institution to help give 
direction and assistance to the local 
committee. 

A similar study has been set up for 
institutions that are multi-purpose in 
nature. 

Other major projects carried for- 
ward by working committees include 
the following: 

1. The School-Library Study. 

2. Social Experiences and Organizations of 

High School Youth. (From this study has 
come an instrument that may be used to 
evaluate the program of Social Experiences 
in the High School.) 

. The Youth and Military Service Study. 

4. A Study on Articulation Between High 

School and Colleges. 


5. A Study of Practices for Reading Improve- 
ment. 


w 


What types of teaching units have been 
prepared? 


The Committee on Experimental 
Units believes that there is no better 
medium for making an immediate ef- 
fect upon what happens in the class- 
room than published materials that the 
classroom teacher can put into the 
hands of pupils for their use. To put 
this conviction into practice has been 
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the major work of this committee for a 
number of years. In cooperation with 
the Charles E. Merrill Company, ten 
units have been printed and are avail- 
able for school use. During the exist- 
ence of this committee over one million 
copies of the sponsored units have been 
sold. The royalties from such large 
sales make this committee practically 
self-supporting. 


How may a member school initiate a 
research study? 


A representative of a member school 
may suggest a promising field for re- 
search to one of the officers of the Com- | 
mission, who will present it to the | 
Steering Committee for consideration. | 
If the proposed problem seems to be of | 


value to a considerable number of | 


other schools, a request will be made of | 
the Executive Committee for permis- 

sion to make the study and for a | 
budget allotment to underwrite the — 


necessary expenses. 


Where may one obtain a list of the officers 
and committee chairmen? | 


A list of the officers of the Commis- 
sion, together with the names of the 
various active committees, is published 
each year in the July issue of the | 
NortH CENTRAL ASSOCIATION QUAR- | 
TERLY. Inquiries concerning the work 
of a particular committee should be ad- 
dressed directly to the chairman as 
listed in the NortH CENTRAL ASSOCI- 
ATION QUARTERLY. 


To whom should inquiries about the work 
of the Commission on Research and 
Service be addressed? 


To the secretary of the Commission. 


THE ADMINISTRATION OF 
FINANCES 


From what sources does the Association | 
derive its financial support? 


The Association derives its financial — 
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support from membership fees, sales 
of the NortH CENTRAL ASSOCIATION 
QUARTERLY and other publications, 
and foundation grants. Its chief source 
of revenue is membership fees. Publi- 
cations are sold to member schools at 
cost. 


What are current annual membership 
fees? 


For secondary schools, $15.00; for 
junior colleges, $67.50; colleges grant- 
ing Bachelor’s degrees, $135.00; col- 
leges granting Master’s degrees, 
$235.00; and colleges granting Doc- 
tor’s degrees, $335.00. 


To whom should membership fees be 
paid? 


They should be paid to the treasurer 
of the Association who is the custodian 
of all funds. 


Who determines the amount of annual 
fees to be paid by member schools? 


The Commission on Colleges and 
Universities initiates policies with re- 
gard to fees to be paid by higher institu- 
tions, and the Commission on Second- 
ary Schools exercises a like authority 
in regard to its member schools. Before 
any change in annual fees may be 
made, however, such action on the part 
of a Commission must receive the ap- 
proval of the Executive Committee and 
of the General Association at its An- 
nual Meeting. 


When are membership fees payable? 


They should be paid on or before 
November 1 of each fiscal year. 


Does the Association operate under a 
budgetary plan? 


A detailed budget is organized and 
approved by the Executive Committee 
in June of each year. Expenditures in 
excess of budgetary allotments are not 
permitted except in case of emergency, 
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the Executive Committee. 

What ts the fiscal year? 


The fiscal year of the Association 
extends from July 1 to June 30, 


» How is the treasurer appointed? 


He is elected by the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Association. 


Is the treasurer bonded? 


He is bonded in the sum of $10,000. 


Are the books of the treasurer audited? 


They are audited twice annually by 
certified public accountants, and prior 
to the Annual Meeting of the Associa- 
tion by a Committee appointed by the 
president with the approval of the 
Executive Committee. A complete re- 
port of the auditor is published an- 
nually in the January issue of the 
NortH CENTRAL ASSOCIATION QUAR- 
TERLY, 


To whom should all inquiries about dues 
and other fiscal matters be addressed? 


To the treasurer of the Association. 


THE NORTH CENTRAL 
ASSOCIATION 
QUARTERLY 


What is the function of the QUARTERLY? 


It is the official organ of the Associa- 
tion. It contains such materials as the 
proceedings of the Annual Meeting, 
the roster of all officers, the list of all 
committees, the criteria of member- 
ship, lists of member secondary schools 
and higher educational institutions, 
higher educational institutions accred- 
ited outside North Central territory, 
research reports, addresses delivered 
on various occasions sponsored by the 
Association or by any of its Commis- 
sions, and so on through quite an array 
of matters pertinent to the work of 
the Association and of its members. 
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The professional standing of the North 
Central Association is such that a 
cumulative file of the QUARTERLY clear- 
ly indicates trends in educational lead- 
ership and achievement in the country 
at large. 


Who sets the policies of the QUARTERLY? 


There is an Editorial Board of seven 
members: the secretaries of the three 
Commissions; the president, the secre- 
tary, and the treasurer of the Associa- 
tion; and the editor, who is the chair- 
man of the Board. 


How often is the QUARTERLY published? 


As its name indicates, it appears four 
times a year: in July, October, January, 
and April. 


In what issue may information about 
accredited schools and the official person- 
nel of the Association be found? 


The July issue is wholly devoted to 
matters of this sort. Listed there are 
the general officers, members of the 
three Commissions, state committees, 
special committees, and the like. The 
rosters of accredited high schools, col- 
leges, and universities appear there, 
as well as the higher educational insti- 
tutions accredited outside the North 
Central area. 


Does the QUARTERLY publish materials 
which do not originate in the activities 
of the Association? 


Generally speaking, it does not. The 
Editorial Board has established the 
policy that, since the QUARTERLY is 
the house organ of the Association, it 
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be devoted almost exclusively to the 
affairs of the Association. 


Who is eligible to receive the QUARTERLY? 


All members of the three Commis- 
sions and all institutions accredited by 
the Association receive the QUARTERLY 
without charge. 


What are the regular subscription rates? 


Anyone not identified with the As- 
sociation may subscribe for the QUAR- 
TERLY at the regular price. Currently 
this is $4.00 a year. The July number 
which carries complete official rosters 
and directories and the like is priced at 
$1.75; the others, at $1.00 each. 


Are there special subscription rates? 


Yes. A special price of $3.00 is per- 
mitted to high school libraries, college 
libraries, and public libraries and the 
individuals connected with institutions 
which are members of the Association. 


Is the QUARTERLY the only publication 
of the Association? 


No. The Association publishes many 
helpful materials and distributes them 
widely. Each issue of the QUARTERLY 
carries the complete list and where 
they may be secured. 


How is the editor of the QUARTERLY 
selected? 

He is elected by the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Association. 
To whom should correspondence res pect- 
ing the QUARTERLY be addressed? 


To the editor. 


Treasurer’s Report for the 
Fiscal Year 


¢ July 1, 1953-June 30, 1954 


THE treasurer submits the following audit of his accounts for the fiscal year, 
July 1, 1953 to June 30, 1954, as reported by Koeneman, Borger, Krouse & 
Dinius, Certified Public Accountants of Fort Wayne, Indiana. This firm has 
been retained by the North Central Association to maintain a perpetual audit 
of the books and records maintained at the treasurer’s office. The following audit 
is dated August 2, 1954. 


Report Leiter: 


Scope of Examination 
Comments on Balance Sheet 
Comments on Activities 


Exhibit 
Ar AMCCR SECTS UNG 30s LO SA sentir. mine o clacuartasens oie ate sesser haute set accra tari NE 
Statements of Changes in Fund Balances for the years ended June 30, 1954 and June 30, 
EO) SRP MTR TORT fo ahaa axe cls, sib sats nesrassreimlinuacg.n Groce. Genie olalalaiaielccags gett aaierouaien etal Be 
Schedule 
Statement of Income and Expense—General Fund, for the years ended June 30, 1954 
AN ITINEE ZOE OSGi haces trav ne seals leet Menge ics Save oliteres retell aco a Welceatane apts MARU arch ole “Ber? 
Statement of Expemse for the years ended June 30, 1954 and June 30, 1953.......... “B-2” 


Mr. R. Nelson Snider, Treasurer 

North Central Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools 

Fort Wayne, Indiana 


SCOPE OF EXAMINATION 


Our examination was confined to an audit of the cash receipts and disbursements of the North 
Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools as recorded by the Treasurer for the year 
ended June 30, 1954. In addition to working funds shown, the Association is said to own certain un- 
recorded other assets consisting principally of office equipment at various offices. No attempt was 
made to determine the amount or value of this equipment. 

In our opinion, subject to the representations of the secretaries of the revolving funds as to balances 
controlled by them, the accompanying balance sheet and statement of changes in fund balances pre- 
sent fairly the financial position of the North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
as at June 30, 1954, and the results of its financial operations for the year then ended in conformity 
with generally accepted accounting principles applied on a basis consistent with that of the preceding 


year. 
KorNnEMAN, BorGer, Krovuse & Dintus 


Certified Public Accountants 
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COMMENTS ON BALANCE SHEET 


Cash on deposit—$45,676.32 


The cash on deposit was verified directly with the depositories as at June 30, 1954, and the amounts 
reported to us were reconciled with the following balances: 


The Peoples Trust and Savings Company, Fort Wayne, Indiana...............-. $14,142.51 
Lincoln National Bank and Trust Company, Fort Wayne, Indiana............... 22, 82060 
Continental Illinois National Bank and Trust Company of Chicago, Illinois....... 5,000.00 
South Holland Trust and Savings Bank, South Holland, Illinois................. 5 22g 


$45,676.32 


Copies of the official receipts for cash received by the Treasurer were traced to the cash received 
records and to the records of deposits in the banks. The returned paid checks were inspected and the 
vouchers authorizing cash disbursements were properly approved and recorded. 

The cash on deposit includes $17,421.96 belonging to the Liberal Arts Education Study account, 
and $8,020.00 belonging to the account of the subcommittee on Institutions for Teachers’ Education. 


Due from the United States Armed Forces Institute of Technology—$2,953.29 


The foregoing amount is due from the federal government for reimbursement of expenses in con- 
nection with studies made by the Association’s Defense Committee. 


Balance dite; Jilly: 1.1063 \a says sec ate avd Sie isteienele arane ene rete cre antes peice Societe ea grates Mee $ 2,070.92 
Eexpenses'ineurredidurime the years an. ees sore ae ak ei meee ee 30,069.07 

! $32,139.99 
Cash payments received’. 72. austen csc meee ee ee a I a eee 29,186.70 


Balance duecjune’sOA109 F4 isa craraciae weiss acces ioe oe ee ee $ 2,053.20 


Revolving funds with Secretaries of Commissions—$1,299.04 


The balances in the revolving funds held by the Secretaries of Commissions and the “Quarterly” 
office were verified by examining their reports as of June 30, 1954, as made to the Treasurer of the 
Association. 

Disbursements from the revolving funds are reported periodically by the Secretaries in charge of 
the funds. The funds are reimbursed by the Treasurer in accordance with the reports submitted. 

The following amounts were reported as of June 30, 1954: 

Dr. Charles W. Boardman, Secretary North Central Association of Colleges and Sec- 


Oridary: Schools:, 65.getieewied. oe ee OER HAG OR ee Ee uae $ 500.00 
Mr. Norman Burns, Secretary Commission on Colleges and Universities........... 270.81 
Mr. A. J. Gibson, Secretary Commission on Secondary Schools.................-. 37-45 
Dr. Harlan C. Koch, Managing Editor North Central Association Quarterly....... 491.68 


$1, 299.94 


Liberal Arts Education Study—$77,421.96 


Exhibit “B”’ presents the changes to the Liberal Arts Education Study Fund for the year ended 
June 30, 1954. The income exceeded the expense for the year in the amount of $1,212.03, and this 
amount added to the fund balance at July 1, 1953 increases the total to $17,421.96 at June 30, 1954. 


Institutions for Teachers’ Education—$8,020.00 


: The cash received for Institutions for Teachers’ Education is carried as a fund balance and ‘iccord- 
ingly is not included in the income of the general fund. During the year ended June 30, 1954, the cash 
collections exceeded the expenditures by $445.00 making the fund balance $8,020.00 at June 30, 1954. 
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General Fund—$23,157.65 
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The general fund balance was increased $18,114.47 for the year ended June 30, 1954, this amount 
representing the excess of the income over the expenses during the year. The balance in the general 


fund at June 30, 1954 is composed as follows: 


SUAS ON: AEDOSIE ic. dep US teres Se pRN ac RT Nes AY RN SOTO EPS Oe $20, 234.36 
Due from United States Armed Forces Institute of Technology.................. 2,953.29 
$23,187.65 
eeSS MLIUCS: DAI: 101..AG VANCE «asa GONE S oN ee 30.00 
$23,157.65 


COMMENTS ON ACTIVITIES 


The gross income of the Association for the year ended June 30, 1954 was $156,253.16 including 
$30,069.07 charged to the United States Armed Forces Institute of Technology. The gross income for 
the current year was $74,326.30 more than the prior year. This increase was due mainly to the in- 


crease in membership dues in effect for the current year as follows: 


1952-53 1953-54 
BEC ORCARY: SCHOOIS:.sc/cis eroetioes ¢ Rinctoks 8 $a aie Pada Seen EE ee $ 10.00 $ 15.00 
Meera sen LCOS pg oc5) 5) son dna ke oenstox excuses oder oe Rt oe 37.50 65.00 
Colleges and Universities: 
rantin ee BAchelon decrees saeye coc ce snnde eres a issn ew Ee 75.00 135.00 
frm CONTASLET CEST CES. ue Nt. Lect. Lele tear eee PT oR 75.00 235.00 
RST ePI CI OME OCCOLAS BEES Facial each ae axe cao eleraof eh sea cat crave ohentr ana avorss paket 75.00 335.00 
A condensed summary of the income and expense in comparative form for the last four years is as 
follows: 
Year Ended June 30 
1954 1953 1952 TQ5I 
Income: 
Miemisership Cues). cl coc ahr eae os $109,780.00 $57,552.50 $56,857.50 $55,330.02 
PAP NCALIOM LOCS vos ae sss Psc ayia sheave ot I,I05.00 420.00 570.00 700.00 
Inspector and survey fees............ 11,262.30 15,500.00 7,780.80 | 104362.50 
RMECRELEATTONMLCES soi. ar 4,0 sic. esis «1s r= — = 2,688.00 1,385.00 
Salewie OUATLEDUES nee... 5 oes sige eee o © 1,672.82 1,422.17 ¥,471.27 Tels 7 td 
Sale of manuals and schedules........ 304.50 286.29 285.34 270.47 
SICKER MOTI GAAS corre caso elaine ele evel te 695.22 2,853.82 = 1,621.44 
Royalties, reprints and miscellaneous. 1,364.25 993.01 1,839.02 1,728.78 
United States Armed Forces Institute 
MN CCHNGIORY Ties scone mete eae 30,069.07 2,899.07 — — 
PROLAl ECON rtetact. ose toe egsyoreas $156,253.16 $81,926.86 $71,497.51 $78,575.71 
LENG DN Seis CON CROSE DENSE DD: cecioaeitic 138,138.69 90,008.85 75,501.42 77,022.78 
Excess of Income Over Expenses......... $ 18,114.47 $(8,081.99) $(4,003.91) $ 1,552.93 


The details of the general fund income and expenses for the years ended June 30, 1954 and June 30, 
1953 are shown in Schedule “‘B-r.”’ Further details of the expenses are presented in Schedule “B-2.” 
The Treasurer of the Association is bonded in the amount of $10,000.00, and the Treasurer’s secre- 


tary is bonded in the amount of $5,000.00. 
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Exhibit “A” 


NORTH CENTRAL ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGES AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
R. NELSON SNIDER, TREASURER 
BALANCE SHEET, JUNE 30, 1954 


ASSETS 
Cash: 
(OMG Io Marae ewe mene Ne memnooe no op on doaboavecmomaraaccecs dar $45,676.32 
Due from United States Armed Forces Institute of Technology................ 2,953-29 
Revolving funds with Secretaries of Commissions............-+++---++--++2> I,2909.94 
TotaltWorking Funds)... <cussmas cok hie aoe ia eile eee teenie eta $49,929.55 
Total AS SOS c..3 Popol CRRA oR Bie Coe OS SOE CEA ere i erot eee oeeeter te $49,920.55 
FUND BALANCES AND LIABILITIES 
Membership:dues:paid invadvanceseereni amici cere illo tree eee See aaeane $ 30.00 
hiberalcAntssbducation Studyier..c.cee alences ciaiers ciclo e smecie seta: over te Cree Ronen eerenege 17,421.96 
Institutions for Teachers’ Education........... nfs: uh PRISE ON Ser ee ree 8,020.00 
Revolving Funds—Secretaries of Commissions... . ... 60.0666 0 0050 ee eee os ele 1,209.94 
General Fund: 
Balancesguliy 1, TOS sia. ee isce ochreictere ee a otate etme rare eee $ 5,043.18 
Add: Excess of income over expenses for the year ended June 30, 
TOSAy (Sched Wles Bet") = a) cay. peu cut eee he eee eee 18501454710) 2351057005 


Lola HUndUDGlGNCes Gna LiGbilitiese ma ane ae eee ee eee $49,929.55 


Exhibit “B” 
NORTH CENTRAL ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGES AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
R. NELSON SNIDER, TREASURER 
STATEMENT OF CHANGES IN FUND BALANCES 
FOR THE YEARS ENDED JUNE 30, 1954 AND JUNE 30, 1953 


Balance Balance 
July 1 Income Total Expense June 30 
June 30, 1954: 


Liberal Arts EducationStudy $16,209.93 $ 16,908.00 $ 33,117.93 $15,695.97 $17,421.96 
Institutions for Teachers’ 


Edticationim..m seine 7,575.00 4,870.00 12,445.00 4,425.00 8,020.00 
GenerallFund!,....-+.0.. 5,043.18 156,253.16 161,296.34 138,138.69 23,157.65 
otal ron emo emcoter $28,828.11 $178,031.16 $206,859.27 $158,259.66 $48,599.61 


June 30, 1953: 
Liberal Arts Education Study $14,778.89 $ 16,950.69 $ 31,729.58 $15,519.65 $16,209.93 
Institutions for Teachers’ 


ducationeass aero. 5,425.00 5, COs sr Tig 220s 3,653.31 7,575.00 
Generalihundeern se eee T3257 81,926.86 95,052.03 90,008.85 5,043.18 
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Schedule “B-1” 


NORTH CENTRAL ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGES AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


R. NELSON SNIDER, TREASURER 
STATEMENT OF INCOME AND EXPENSE—GENERAL FUND 
FOR THE YEARS ENDED JUNE 30, 1954 AND JUNE 30, 1953 


Year Ended. Year Ended 


6-30-54 6-30-53 
Income: 
Membership Dues: 
Wmiversities and:collegeso.. . 0. .4.00c6s se snece«- $ 58,095.00 $23,625.00 
Mmionmcolleresrn coma quitey. tic icine 3,445.00 1,987.50 
CEO ALVES SCHOMS sr anfirec. oye on ve tee 48,240.00 31,940.00 
$109,780.00 $57,552.50 
Pee ALOU COSent retin: cee Meme eee oie se eros 1,105.00 420.00 
HASMECLION ANC. SULVEY-LECS: og .cwcle soe osen oe aes TT ,202730 15,500.00 
TERETE aa le a RE eg A $122,147.30 $73,472.50 
Other Income: 
DRIGOHGUATtELLES HS 55/5... osie ocd nsmmesnonmnrtneee we $+ 0,672.82) $ 1.42007; 
Sale of manuals and schedules.................... 304.50 286.2 
SAL OME OLMAK se. 3,52 e wk buses Gian can emer 695.22 2,853.82 
Royalties, reprints, faculty record blanks and mis- 
CellanecousancOomeyeerr. 60s koe a enka wees T2064 25 093.01 


United States Armed Forces Institute of Technology 30,069.07 2,899.07 


motali@thersincomesd trick. aoce ine ce etee $ 34,105.86 $ 8,454.36 
Biotal nmcome Meee hays Ss opotercecin sioses ol ericcln che $156,253.16 $81,926.86 
Expense (Schedule “B-2’’): 

Commission on research and service.............. $ 5,433-75 $ 4,574.56 
Commission on secondary schools................. Ri on ge Citgleypsat 
Commission on colleges and universities........... 35,757-98 16,714.63 
PEK CEUULY CHEOMUMCLCE sels. <) cusp ise ter eioks foe aKe casica ese 2,388.57 3,801.24 
MeTEVISION COMME, «0-6 cusyre sustac, Sse sere) 8 snus» ier Sue ATL .3u — 
Pophierre lations COMMIttCes. ances cee eee wee os 2,732.60 — 
REGECATIZATONICOMMITTCE: . ac cee ccs ss sss 0 sss 813.45 — 
AMG May Me OMMUILLCEs jonas chcinis eqs Siew 8 ao eueveinnlsi soc 1,194.84 — 
EP OSHLC I GRO MICO me ge eyes ooo Screg sere whe tro sprenarrel ate 366.13 — 
WWetense COMMITEE wg. © see ars eases sawed so. 30,069.07 2,899.07 
POE GETIVAO LCC raves yei-ta rer kors SORIoe oe niece ayeloia Dies 11,420.57 10,677.30 
DE CHCHATIV 2S] OLIGE prayer air. cory age ernie sae occas iste 3 4,257.76 3,468.38 
BIRT SA SUE G TEST OLIGO) pottvarenetareueskcexeven ol ogsusee ere! stata aeia <0 2,642.01 2,702.75 
HeneralwasSOClA LION) either meee elite tele ch oie pie seisistsnsies 8,692.50 9,274.01 
(CHIR. 3G 8 dow AEE ea he OO eee Rene Ae TON 350.37) LA W325 70 

BOCES XD COSE encte octal 6 6)s/a) stele Nehaie, cual tase ni e.eso $138,138.69 $90,008.85 


MELB CONT C—— (LOSS Mina enieie sostohe) or cenaytians 6 onlay Sietoncn® $ 18,114.47 $(8,081.99) $26,106. 
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Increase 
(Decrease) 


$34,470. 
T,457- 
16,300. 


$52,227. 
685. 
(4,237. 


$48,674. 


ote) 


59 
oOo 


50 
oo 


70) 
80 


65 
oak 


.60) 


.24 
.00 


.50 


30 


19 
-66 
+35 
-67) 
-31 
.60 
“45 
84 
a3 
.00 
27 
.38 
-74) 
.51) 
42) 


.84 


46 
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Schedule ‘“‘B-2” 


NORTH CENTRAL ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGES AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
R. NELSON SNIDER, TREASURER 

STATEMENT OF EXPENSE 
FOR THE YEARS ENDED JUNE 30, 1954 AND JUNE 30, 1953 


Year Ended Year Ended 
6-30-53 


Research and Service: 


Steering committee aes oe ota ee eee 
Committee on experimental units................. 


Commitiee on Teacher Education: 


Directingicommitteery renee ee ee ion ee 
Liberalarts\committeesspn.uce ne oa ee ceo 


Multi-purpose institutions committee........... 
Couneil onicooperationny...-asi5- ees 
Library studyicomimittee ac ss... 6.0 eane son 


Committee on Current Educational Problems: 


Social experiences and organizations............ 
Military information and orientation............ 


Commission on 


Secondary Schools: 


Secretary’s office: 


Salary... 


Office: expense were ana Ne oe ie eee 
State committee chairmen meeting............. 
Secretarial assistance at Chicago............... 
Othicerof:chainmiane =... © eee ae eee 
State. committees mee sete eh ao te ee 


Committee on dependents’ schools.............. 
Report formsicommittce senate oe eee eee 


6-30-54 


$ 505. 
221. 


663. 
.60 
680. 
609. 
540. 

50. 
-93 


933 


662 


24 
24 


77 


96 
29 
92 
00 


a17 
OO 


29 


$ 492. 
396. 


514. 
581. 
286. 
563. 
301. 
I0o. 


432. 


121. 

92. 
375- 
314. 


$ 4,574. 


121 
1,049. 
500. 
930. 


62 
63 


.O2 
.0O 


48 
lele} 
63 


Increase 
(Decrease) 


$ 12.62 
(175-39) 


149.34 
352-37 
394-09 

45.42 
239.39 
( 50.00) 
230.11 


(121.35) 
( 92.63) 
( 18.17) 
(106.61) 


$ 859.19 


$ 141.096 
250.00 
(284.09) 

40.00 
100.00 
( 38.67) 
802.67 


800.44 
(121.00) 
(533-31) 

I00.00 
(751.34) 


-78 $21,075.12 $ 506.66 
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Commission on Colleges and Universities: 
Salaries: 


SEC ROUATY bie co eeee cc S18 = is Fary Meters shasereP she oak 
PXOSOCIALG  SCCHEEAT Yor ah ies Seen onan ain! as eae aa 
Reprement Annuity |. arsseiit... tea Men devs 
lerical and stenogtanniCs ns iAjeninceretia Poh one 
OAR ORih CVIC Water «cats ans oiicie wing's 5 ise aT 


Committee on professional education.............. 
Committee on Reorganization of Accrediting Pro- 

COUUPES foment or en Sens hss Ska dele erate 
Committees On PlANN ING acter beso oialsaiseisielows aleisares 
Junior colleve study committees. ..2 Hh oc wl. Sa. ss = 
Contin Pent icominittees a sehr vis elses to kee 
CUICEVERDENSEL Ss trek arch Rs aie neo Sayer aes 
Research assistance and analysis of schedules...... 


Executive Committee... 2.00000 ccc ccce cee e ce eeees 
MClEVESt ON: COMMIHCE 2. were sr opeceietouar ara < © siayei og: seee + 
Public Relations Committee... 0.0... csc ence ssceess 
Re-Organization Committee... 2.2.2... cece sccc cnn ees 
DD LSCER Vs COMMNIIILEE: Nf aiataiatet to Seether aha aistays «| ~e)> oe = 
JEST ines» 8 So oe ac nn dee de OU e Gar aess CA ar 


EI ENSEIGOIMINIIEE ojo ray oath Ite 


Quarterly Office: 


@lerical ascispances.c-i.t siete Gite Seige =) assis 
CEEIEXPENSE ths Aral cloister si « ee es wee oe 
(QWs hh SEEN ae ee ne, AWA Codie cigin dc aires oe 


Secretary’s Office: 


(Gtericall assistance. an sake orelehelesscisiticis oltwinloinininie «1P.+ 
OMICeexPeDSC ncn ers err osteo acieiele e syousisi store alae 


Treasurer’s Office: 


Mletical AScIStATICE saacid erst sins clensdeeien a cessation 4n 
Officerexpense ee irq acces cise eile 


Year Ended 
6-30-54 


$ 35,757.98 
$ 2,388.57 
$ = 471,31 
$ 2,732.60 


$ 813.45 


Year Ended 
6-30-54 


$ 2,799.96 
174.64 
8,445.97 


$ 11,420.57 


$ 3,900.00 
357-76 
$ 4,257.76 
$ 1,099.92 
642.09 
$ 2,642.01 


Year Ended 


6-30-53 


Ioo. 


370. 


1,090. 
1,967.23 


$16,714.63 
$ 3,801. 
——— 


$ 
$ 
$= 
$ 
$ 


2,899.07 


Year Ended 
6-30-53 


$ 2,649.96 
216.00 


7,811.34 


$10,677.30 


$ 3,300.00 


168. 


$ 3,468. 


$ 2,400. 
302.75 


$ 2,702.75 
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Increase 
(Decrease) 


$19 ,043 - 35 
$(1 , 502.67) 
$ 471.31 
$ 2,732.60 
$ 813: 
$ 1,194.84 
$ 366.13 


$27,170.00 


Increase 
(Decrease) 
$ 150.00 
(Yate 36) 
634.63 
$/ 743-27 
$ 600.00 
189.38 
$ 789.38 
$( 400.08) 
339-34 
$( 60.74) 
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Year Ended Year Ended Increase 


6-30-54 6-30-53 (Decrease) 
General Association: 
Traveling €xpensese)-e ss eee ele deo $1,108.02 1$ 071.57 ob. aree7ees: 
PHNGn eS at), cee oe ee ee ae eae 3,882.74 4,850.05 ( 967.31) 
Miscellaneous: oe ote on eet oe ae ee 585.05 1,288.50 ( 703.45) 
Anna leMeCCLING aie... oe cee tee ee ee ee 2,689.94 1,968.27 721.67 
SOctalsecuritystaxesia: ea ee se mete yee 335-85 195.62 140.23 
Mota les Neti. oe. SAA ie Ae Ge $ 8,692.50 $09,274.01 $( 581.51) 
Other: 
Inspection and isurvey €xpensesen.--. ee eee $ 10,102.37 $14,500.00 $(4,397.63) 
Royalties paiduriewgu ric actiuy cca Sanrio 201.24 220.95 ( 19.71) 
ibankesemvicescharycoumenre iret en eee 12.76 10.84 Teo? 
BIOGAS ck wen wus SNS ACR ARG A FoR ca we $ 10,316.37 ‘$14,731.79 $(4,415.42) 
TD OLGUBT DON SC Pers cen rte etaar ak peo Oe $138,138.69 $90,008.85 $48,129.84 


Publications of the North Central 


Association 


Unless otherwise indicated, address communications to the Treasurer, North Central Association 


* pe peers and Secondary Schools, R. Nelson Snider, South Side High School, Fort Wayne, 
ndiana. 


i THE Nortu CENTRAL ASSOCIATION QUARTERLY, Editorial Office, 4019 University High School 
Building, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


II. Publications produced or sponsored by Committees or Subcommittees of the Commission on 

Research and Service. 

A. Unit Studies in American Problems—a new and challenging type of classroom text mate- 
rials sponsored by the Committee on Experimental Units for the use of students in high- 
= social studies classes. Charles E. Merrill Company, 400 S. Front Street, Columbus rs, 

0. 


Ii. 


= 
. Conservation of Natural Resources, by E. E. Lory and C. L. RHYNE 
. Housing in the United States, by A. W. TROELSTRUP 

. Latin America and Its Future. by RYLAND W. CRARY 

. Maps and Facts for W orld Understanding 

. Why Taxes? by Epwarp A. Kruc and ROBERT S. HARNACK 

. The Federal Government and You 

. Youth and Jobs, by Douctas S. Warp 

. The Family and You, by Henry A. BowMAN 


ComONI ANABRWDHND 


Atomic Energy, by Witt R. BURNETT 


B. Unit Studies for Better Learning—McGraw-Hill Book Company, New York. 


I. 


Sprouting Your Wings, by Bruce H. Guitp 


C. Pamphlets produced as outgrowths of committee studies and projects. 


. Study of Teacher Certification. 

. Developing the Health Education Program. 

. Attacking Reading Problems in Secondary Schools. 

. Developing Intergroup Relations in School and Community Life. (25¢) 

. Better Teaching Through Audio-Visual Materials. (1o¢) 

. Report of the Self-Study Survey of Guidance Practices in North Central Association High 


Schools for the School Year 1947-48 and Check List of Elements in a Minimum and an 
Extended Program of Guidance and Counseling. (10¢) 


. Better Colleges, Better Teachers—Macmillan Company, 60 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, 


New York. 


. Incentives in Motivating Professional Growth of Teachers. (single copies 25¢, quantities 


of ro or more 15¢ each) 


D. Syllabus—Functional Health Training, by LyNpA M. WeseEr. Published and distributed by 
Ginn and Company, Chicago. 


Publications of the Commission on Secondary Schools, distributed free to members of the Com- 
mission and member schools. 

A. Policies, Regulations, and Criteria for the Approval of Secondary Schools 

B. Handbook for State Chairmen and Reviewing Committees 


. Publications available from the Office of the Secretary, Commission on Colleges and Universi- 


ties, North Central Association, 5835 Kimbark Avenue, Chicago 37, Illinois. 

A. Revised Manual of Accrediting. $2.00 (unbound) 

B. Reprints from the NortH CENTRAL ASSOCIATION QuaRTERLY and other pamphlets available 
in limited numbers, free of charge. 


I. 


Annual list of institutions of higher education accredited by the Commission on Colleges 
and Universities. 


. “Principles of Freedom in Teaching and Research,” an extract from The Evaluation of 


Higher Institutions, Vol. Il. The Faculty. 


. “Know Your North Central Association,” 1954. 
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V. 


VI. 
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4. “Statement and Interpretation of the Intercollegiate Athletic Policy of the North Central 
Association,”’ 1953. 

5. “Faculty Inquiry into Intercollegiate Athletics,” 1953 (A guide to a self-evaluative pro- 
cedure for faculty committees that may wish to use it). 

6. “Athletics in Some of the Better Colleges and Universities,” April, 1953. 


Publications jointly sponsored by the North Central Association and other educational or- 

ganizations or agencies. 

A. A Guide to the Evaluation of Educational Experiences in the Armed Services. Published in 
1944, in cooperation with the American Council on Education and eighteen other accrediting 
and standardizing educational associations. Order from the American Council on Education, 
1785 Massachusetts Avenue, Washington 6, D.C. $5.00. 

B. Publications of Cooperative Study of Secondary School Standards. Available from 1785 
Massachusetts Avenue, Washington 6, D.C. 

1. How to Evaluate a Secondary School (1940 Edition), paper $1.10 
2. Evaluative Criteria (1950 Edition), paper $2.50; set of separate sections $2.50 each 
3. Educational Temperatures (1940 Edition), $1.25 


A History of the North Central Association, by Catvin O. Davis, 1945. Pp. xvii+286, $2.00 plus 
postage. 


